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Freedom to 


ERE is the first successful sewing machine, 
H created by Singer in 1851. In its time, it 
was as sensational an invention as the radio or 
the aeroplane. For it marked the emancipation 
of tired fingers, making their tedious stitches 


one by one. Since the introduction of this 


The original Singer Sewing Machine, patented by Isaac 
M. Singer in 1851. Photo courtesy of Smithsonian Institution 


This First Singer Brought a New 


Weary Hands 


ern way to sew. And in the schoolroom, Singer 
Electrics are stimulating a new interest in 
sewing as a creative art, making instruction 
easy for the teacher, and preparing eager stu- 
dents for happy, efficient living. 


If you have not yet adopted machine sewing 





crude but revolutionary 
device, Singer has brought 
about nearly every im- 
portant improvement in 
the sewing machine. 
Today, in the modern 
home, the modern Singer 
Electric—beautiful in de- 


sign, quiet, swift, easy to 





use—provides the mod- 





in your classrooms or if 
you are not yet using 
this modern type of 
equipment, let a Repre- 
sentative of our Educa- 
tional Department tell 
you about the complete 
cooperative service which 


Singer provides free to 
Cc 





Schools and Colleges. 
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Singer Building, New York, 
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MAKING THE MOST 
OF THIS NUMBER 


THE Thanksgiving season this year will perhaps bring a deeper realization of the 
true meaning of Thanksgiving than many of us have experienced in some time. “It’s easy enough 
to be pleasant when life goes along like a song,” and it is equally easy to fall into a ready acceptance 
of bounties and blessings when things are prosperous and luxuries within the reach of all—to cele- 
brate a “lip-service” Thanksgiving, rather than a heart felt expression of thanks for the many bless- 
ings and advantages that have come our way during the year. And while most of us have had to 
do without some of the luxuries we have come to look upon as almost necessities, most of us have 
also come through with “strong bodies, stout hearts, and the will to do.” Armed with these we have 
as much cause for thanks as those who so fervently celebrated the first Thanksgiving many years ago. 


° ° 

Our Frontispiece HARVEST festivals and other celebrations attendant on the gathering of the year’s 
harvest are regarded in other lands much as our Thanksgiving Day. Symbolic of the season is this 
photograph which from its composition might well be a painting by one of the old masters. In reality 
it is an actual picture of the present day method of threshing grain by small farmers in Czecho- 
Slovakia. The wheat is beaten with flails, then winnowed with hand sieves—one of the oldest and 
most primitive methods of threshing grain—a method probably as old as the threshing floor. Thatched 
roofs and peasant dress seem to have changed as little with the years as threshing methods. 


Thanksgiving Customs “THE feast of the harvest is almost as old as man himself,” says Mrs. Dorothy G. 
Spicer in describing some of the interesting superstitions and customs that have grown up around it 
in various lands and that have been preserved through the centuries. We feel sure that you will 
enjoy reading her account of these, and also that you may find useful material therein that will 
be an aid in planning your own Thanksgiving programs. Mrs. Spicer has traveled widely and has 
gathered a number of fascinating facts dealing with the legends and folklore of foreign lands—some 
of which are of particular interest to home economics classes. We have asked her to tell you of 
these; next month she has chosen a group of Christmas customs that surrounds the celebration of 
this great holy day and the days immediately preceding and following it. 


° 
Commercial Standards | F you are rather hazy in regard to definite information regarding the development 
of commercial standards, just what is meant by the term and why the consumer should have a 
clearer understanding of the work that is being carried on by certain manufacturers and industries in 
cooperation with the Bureau of Standards, we feel sure that you will be repaid by Miss Rainey’s 
account. This is the first of two articles dealing with the subject—the next will be published in 
and should be of considerable value to those who are teaching good buying habits. 


December 





For Foods Classes PROJECTS that can be worked out by foods classes interested in Christmas plans— 


and what one isn’t at this time of year?—are told about in the article by Ina J. Todd in this number. 
If you are looking for suggestions in developing a community program for the holidays, or for in- 
teresting your students in community welfare work, you will find this of value. It is not too soon 
to be planning for Christmas—in fact it will be easier to look ahead and start “shopping” early. 


A SHORT while ago a group of teachers in Los Angeles were given the unusual op- 
portunity of being entertained at dinner in a Japanese home in real Japanese fashion. Miss Mar- 
garet Jones tells of this in a most entertaining manner in her story of “Dinner in a Japanese Home.” 
As a contrast in customs and manners it is well worth reading and as Miss Jones has described it, it 
will make many long for a similar experience. 


o,° 

In Addition FOR extra measure and as part of your Thanksgiving feast we have included many 
other good things in this issue. There is the second article in the series Miss Nixon is writing 
entitled “The School Nurse Discusses Mental Health’—a plan for a Laboratory Class in Food Pres- 
ervation by Iva I. Sell—Gertrude Law’s discussion of High School Courses in Family Relationships 
which was part of the program given at the N. E. A. meeting in Los Angeles last July—an inter- 
esting acount of the Cause of Fading in Sunfast Materials—and the first part of a suggested plan for 
a course in Costume Design. Don’t neglect to read the Note to Teachers on page 350, and watch for 
some other interesting announcements very soon. 
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The Feast 


NuMBER 11 


Of the Harvest Home 


HANKSGIVING, 
turkey and cranberry sauce, its 
pumpkin and crisp mince pies, is 


with its roast 


considered by many as the great Amer- - 


ican holiday, the one feast day indige- 
nous to New World soil. The origin of 
the Thanksgiving festival, however, is 
almost as old as man himself, for it 
1eaches back through the ages to the 
people of Canaan, from whom the Jews 
derived many of their customs. 

“And they went out into the fields,” 
says the old Book of the Judges, in 
speaking of the Canaanites, “and gath- 
ered their vineyards and trod the grapes 
and held festival and went into the house 
of their god, and did eat and drink.” 

Years later, Moses was directed by 
Jehovah his God to have the Children 
of Israel celebrate at the end of the 
harvest the Feast of Ingathering, in 
token of the plentiful supply of grapes 
and the safely garnered grains. 

“Thou shalt keep the Feast of In- 
gathering which is in the end of the year, 
when thou hast gathered in thy labors 
cut of the field,” commanded the Lord, 
and to this day the word is observed, 
even among Orthodox Jewish communi- 
ties of our own country. Bough cov- 
ered booths or tabernacles are erected 
in some of our largest cities, to com- 
memorate the forty years’ sojourn in the 
wilderness, when tents provided the only 
shelter for the exiled Hebrew people. 
Palm branches and citrons even yet are 
taken to the synagogues as offerings to 
the great Giver of fertility, whose com- 
mand to keep the harvest feast has been 
heeded throughout the centuries. 

Some say that the various heathen 
peoples copied this Hebrew practice of 


By 


Dorothy Gladys Spicer 


giving thanks at harvest time. Be that 
as it may, the custom is of great an- 
tiquity. For the mysterious forces of 
nature, at once terrifying and inexplica- 
ble to primitive man, led him to sow in 
reap in rejoicing, and with 
thank offerings to the gods to express 


hope, to 


his appreciation for the earth’s bounties. 

To the early Greeks, Demeter repre- 
sented the goddess of earth’s plenty and 
the great mother of the harvest. So 
each November, the mothers of the land, 
their daughters, went 
In their hands 


accompanied by 
to the altar of Demeter. 
they bore offerings of fruit and honey, 
ears of ripe corn, and jars of milk and 
wine. This festival, called the Thesmo- 
phoria, ended with feasting and dancing 
and rejoicing in the goodly harvest. 

The Romans liked the Greek festival 
to Demeter so much that, in the fifth 
century before Christ, they borrowed the 
idea and developed a similar celebration 
in honor of Ceres, their own goddess of 
agriculture. They honored her both at 
seed time and after the harvest, but the 
great thanksgiving feast was the Cerealia, 
falling on the nineteenth of April, a time 
set aside for offerings, processions, and 
rustic sports in honor of the good god- 
dess of fertility. 

The Demeter and Ceres of the An- 
cients finds a distinct counterpart in the 
Corn Mother or Corn Maiden, which 
appears under different guises in more 
modern harvest cusf¥ms of European 
peasant folk. In parts of the 
White Russia of the old régime, Talaka 
was the Harvest 
Home feast as well as to the young girl 
who played the part of the Corn maiden. 

“Good evening, Talaka! 


some 


name given to the 


Take, take from us 

This sheaf of corn, 

And put on, put on 

This fair crown with flowers. 

With these good things we will go 

To the Lord and Master, 

We will bring to him 

Thy good fortune into his rooms. 

He, the Lord and Master, 

Will make ready for us the Dojinok” 

(Harvest 

sang the peasants as they crowned the 


Home), 


girl with a wreath of grain and wild 
flowers, and led her to the home of the 
village land owner. Talaka, followed by 
the harvesters, was met at the door by 
master and mistress, who bowed low be- 
fore her and presented her with bread 
and salt, the customary offering to hon- 
ored guests. The peasants then were 
welcomed and invited to partake of the 
liarvest feast. When it was time to go 
home, the young girl always took off 
her wreath and gave it, a symbol of the 
good harvest, to the master of the house. 

“In the last sheaf sits the Baba,” say 
the Poles referring to the peasant super- 
stition of the personification of the corn. 
Near Cracow, the woman who cuts the 
last sheaf is wrapped up in it, so that 
only her head is visible. She then is 
lifted to the place of honor on the last 
harvest wagon and is presented at the 
manor house, amid great rejoicing. 
Everybody at the manor drenches the 
poor woman with water, as a sort of 
rain charm, and she must remain im- 
until after the 


prisoned in her sheaf 


harvest dance. Consequently the one 
cutting the last sheaf is called the Baba, 
or Old Woman throughout the ensuing 


year. 








In Moravia, a young girl known as the 
“Wheat Bride” cuts the last bit of wheat 
left standing in the field. She is crowned 
with a wreath formed of ears of wheat, 
and hailed as the bride of next 
year. 

Harvest customs of other parts of 
Czecho-Slovakia vary from district to 
district, and they present a pageant of 
never ending interest to the student of 
folklore. As in other countries, the bind- 
ing of the last sheaf is attended with 
great ceremony. Every woman tries to 
avoid being the one to do it, because the 
last sheaf binder is thought to become 
pregnant before the next harvest. In 
the old days, as in Poland, the last sheaf 
was wrapped around a woman in sym- 
bol of fertility, but in Czecho- 
Slovakia it was called “Har- 
vest golden Baba,” instead of 
just the Baba. At the pres- 
ent time a rag doll usually is 
substituted for a living per- 
son. Sometimes the _ last 
sheaf was fashioned into a 
doll, clothed with flowers and 
ribbons. This doll, called 
“The Harvest Woman” was 
the dance partner of the 
oldest reaper, who was 
obliged to dance first with it 
and then with the farmer’s 


wife. 
At the modern Harvest 
Home festival, the reapers 


make a great wreath of flow- 
ers and corn, and in the cen- 
ter they put ears of wheat. 
The reapers embellish their 
clothes with bunches of corn 
flowers, and even adorn the 
handles of their rakes and 
sickles. A wagon drawn by 
horses with decorated manes 
and tails, is loaded with the 
wreath, the Baba and every- 
thing else pertaining to the 
gathered harvest, and driven 
into the master’s yard. Behind 
the wagon come the men and 
women reapers, who greet the 
master upon their arrival. 
They present him with the 
wreath, compliment him on 
the good harvest, and then re- 
ceive his hospitality for the 
evening. 

A somewhat similar Har- 
vest Home festival seemed to 
have existed in England in early times, 
judging from Paul Hentzner’s Jn A Jour- 
ney Into England, written in 1598 and 
edited in 1757. In speaking of Windsor, 
the author writes, “As we were return- 
ing to our inn, we happened to meet some 
country people celebrating their Harvest 
Home, their last load of corn they crown 
with flowers, having besides an image 
richly dressed, by which perhaps they 
would signify Ceres. This they would 
keep moving about, while men and wom- 
en and maid servants, riding through the 
streets in the cart, shout as loud as they 
can till they arrive at the barn.” 

Another interesting account of a har- 


336 


feasting and rejoicing. 


vest celebration in England comes from 
Hutchinson’s History of Northumber- 
land. “I have seen,” says the writer, “in 
some places an image apparelled in great 
finery, crowned with flowers, a sheaf of 
corn placed under her arm, and a sickle 
in her hand, carried out of the village 
on the morning of the conclusive reap- 
ing day, with music and much clamour 
of the reapers, into the field, where it 
stands fixed on a pole all day, and when 
the reaping is done, is brought home in 
like manner. This they call the Harvest 
Queen and it represents the Roman 
Ceres.” 
Many old 
songs have come 
years. One of them 


English Harvest Home 
down through the 
well known in 
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Photograph by Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 


Harvest festivals are times of great ceremony and occasions for 
In Moravia a young girl known as the 
“Wheat Bride’ cuts the last bit of wheat left standing in 

z the field. 


Devonshire, is a call to the Harvest 
Home: 

“We have ploughed, we have sowed, 

We have reaped, we have mowed, 

We have brought home every load, 

Hip! Hip! harvest home!” 

Yet another version is the following 
verse: 

“A knack! a knack! 

Well cut! well bound ! 

Well shocked! Well saved from the 

ground! 

Whoop! whoop! huzza!” 

These old English folksongs of gener- 
ations ago are interesting in compari- 





son with the harvest songs of modern 
Roumania, for they, too, have come to 
us from the past, and give us a clear pic- 
ture of the harvest festival in the sec- 
tion of the country near the Bukovinan 
border. 

The Roumanian songs, as recorded by 
Prof. S. Chapman and the Rev. F. G. 
Chevassut, in Folklore for September 30, 
1929, center about the cununas, or 
crowns of wheat worn by four chosen 
girls, who lead the harvest procession 
to the farmer’s house. “The crowns,” 
say the authors, “are spherical busbies 
of wheat, which give the wearers an 
exaggerated Golliwoglike appearance. 
The long beards of wheat are outside, 
and are tied onto the girls’ heads by 
straw strings. We did not 
find out what was the fate 
of the crowns afterwards. 
It does not seem, however, as 
if any special sacredness was 
attended to them, because 
after supper, on our express- 
ing our interest in them, thcv 
were put into our hands to 
examine, «nd one or two ears 
torn out and given to us.” 

The procession of harvest- 
ers, led by the girls wearing 
the cununas, makes its way 
through the village streets. 
Now and then water is 
thrown over the girls at 
street corners, and when 
they arrive in the farm yard 
the farmer’s wife sprinkles 
them with water blessed by 
the priest of Epiphany. Then 
the girls enter the house and 
circle three times around the 
table singing as they go: 


“In the morning we arose, 

We washed our faces, 

We prayed to God, 

And we went off to the har- 
vest field. 

We shook off big drops of 
dew. 

Two girls have cut down 

Ripe wheat high as a wall. 


From where the cununa 
comes 

Stacks of wheat will appear 
tomorrow. 


Where the cununa goes 
The earth remains  undis- 
turbed. 
With the cununa we enter the village; 
All the lads have gone to rest. 
Wake up, lads, wake up, 
And take the cununas from us, 
Each in turn near the gate 
With a cununa as big as a wheel 
Sweep out the barn, O host, 
Since we bring the golden wheat. 
Sweep out all last year’s stores, 
Since we bring this year’s. 
Sweep out the vegetables, 
Since we bring the glorious wheat.” 
The young women are seated at table, 
and continue their song, which tells the 
(Continued on page 353) 
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High School Courses 
In Family Relations 


“Children are our most precious posses- 
sion. The Children’s Charter was written 
by 3,500 experienced men and women, 
after many months of study. It con- 
denses into few words the fullest knowl- 
edge and best plans for making every 
child healthier, safer, wiser, better and 


happier. These plans must be constantly 
translated into action. Fathers and 
mothers, doctors and _ teachers, the 


churches and lay organizations, the officers 
of the government in the states and 
counties and towns, all have one common 
obligation—to advance these plans of bet- 
ter life for children. | urge upon you even 
larger interest in it.’-—Herbert Hoover, 


HE entire charter bears upon our 

obligations to ourselves and to our 

children, Article XI, however, 
may well serve as a text for our con- 
sideration this afternoon. 

Article XI—“For every child such 
teaching and training as will prepare him 
for successful parenthood, home-making, 
and rights of citizenship, and for parents, 
supplementary training to fit them to 
deal wisely with problems of parent- 
hood.” 

In such a group as this we can as- 
sume that no argument is required to 
show the need or the importance of 
preparation for parenthood and family 
questions involved in carrying into ef- 
fect the plans proposed in the Children’s 
Charter. 

The findings not only of the White 
House Conference, but of all the investi- 
gations of physical, mental and moral 
health of human beings, reveal a shock- 
ing waste of human energy which, ac- 
cording to the opinion of those best 
qualified to speak, might be largely 
eliminated. Statistics show that approxi- 
mately 80% of the babies born in this 
State are free from obvious physical de- 
fects, and that only 20% reach school 
age without some physical defect. 

We have no statistics concerning 
mental and emotional disorders, but the 
chances are that much the same condi- 
tion would be found in this respect also. 

Adults are primarily responsible for 
what occurs in the lives of children be- 
fore school age. The permanent impor- 
lance of the experience each of us has 
before starting to school is fairly well 
established. Failure to provide condi- 
tions for the growth and development of 
children that would guarantee a larger 
measure of safety cannot be ascribed to 
lack of affection for babies and little 
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By 
Gertrude Laws’! 


Assistant Chief of Parental Education, 
State Department of Education, 
Los Angeles, California. 


children, but to ignorance of the nature 
of growth and development. 

May we then look squarely at the 
validity of plans for safeguarding the 
next generation of babies from the un- 
necessary physical, mental and emotional 
maladjustments which characterize hu- 
man experience at the present time. 

Our topic is “Courses in High School 
in Family Relation.” Dr. Helen T. 
Wooley, as far back as 1923, made a 
statement which touches upon a vital 
angle of the question—“The topic can- 
not be taught abstractly. To teach about 
care and management of children with- 
out any children to be cared for and 


-managed is even more hopeless as an 


educational project than to teach physics 
or biology without a laboratory.” 

Home economics faculties have from 
the beginning of their word recognized 
the importance of laboratory practices. 
They have set up a great variety of 
plans and projects for making the eco- 
nomics work “practical” and useful. In 
spite of this we do not find universal 
satisfaction with the outcomes of school 
courses, either for those who offer the 
courses or for those who take them. The 
reason for this has always seemed to me 
to be that courses were offered which 
left out of account the large body of ex- 
perience every high school pupil has had 
in some kind of family. Such experience 
determines the attitude toward family 
life as well as toward social relationships 
outside the family. Few high school 
“courses” have addressed themselves to 
service to those key persons in the fam- 
ily setup—the father and the mother. 

In the second place home economics 
courses have never been available to all 
the students, both boys and girls. 

In planning courses in family rela- 
tions, then, it would seem essential that 
these two conditions should be funda- 
mental. First that some means be found 
whereby the parents of the pupils who 
are having such courses shall be in- 
cluded, that the laboratory for a course 
in family relations shall be the family 
in which each pupil lives. Second that 
such courses shall be planned not alone 
for home economics students but for all 
boys and girls. 


This raises three complex and difficult 
questions at the outset: 

1. What qualifications must the teach- 
ers have? 

2. In what grades should the courses 
be placed? 

3. What should be the content of the 
courses? 

The Twenty-Eighth Year Book of the 

National Society for Study of Educa- 
tion carries 850 pages of discussion of 
different angles of these three questions. 
This discussion carries reports of varied 
and interesting efforts to solve these 
problems. So far as I am able to judge 
from reading, and experience with par- 
ents and teachers there are no tested 
conclusions to which we may turn with 
respect to any of the three issues raised 
but a few hypotheses may be set up for 
consideration. 
1. There is no particular academic 
preparation that guarantees to an in- 
dividual the qualifications necessary to 
effective and useful work in the field of 
family relations. 

In some schools the staff of the home 
economics department is neither by na- 
ture nor preparation equipped to offer a 
course that would get into communica- 
tion with the parents and all the boys 
and girls. It is true that in some schools 
the home economics staff would be best 
equipped for the task; while in others 
there are particular men, as well as 
women, in the science departments, psy- 
chology, biology, sociology or economics 
who are temperamentally and intellectu- 
ally far better prepared for such a course 
than the staff of the home economics de- 
partment. 

Insight into the nature of human re- 
sympathy without  senti- 


lationships | 
sound scholarship which in- 


mentality 
cludes more than a specialized field of 
knowledge on the part of the teacher are 
essential to any course in family rela- 
tionships. Such a course must deal not 
with objective conditions alone, but with 
intense, present, active feeling—with ac- 
tual experience which is too immediate 
to be regarded objectively at all times. 
Skill born of knowledge and ‘social mo- 
tive is continuously taxed if a course is 
to modify attitudes and practices in any 
real sense. Powerful prejudices, delicate 
(Continued on page 358) 


1Paper presented before meeting of Department 
of Supervisors and Teachers of Home Economics 
of the U. E. A. at Los Angeles, July 1931. 
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T the holiday season, teachers of 
home economics are seizing upon 
the natural desire of students to 
make gifts; the teaching of certain points 
which must be fitted 
work assumes the role of holiday fun 


into the year’s 


because of the intense student interest. 

From the lower grades where invi- 
tations are written as penmanship proj- 
ects, on through the college classes 
where marketing for the family is seri- 
cusly considered with a limited budget, 
there are numerous opportunities for the 
clever teacher. 

A whole group of lessons may be 
planned with the idea of collecting suit- 
able foods and packaging them to send 
to an orphan’s home, old ladies’ home, a 
community house, or as a gift to some 
organization. The the recipes 
will have to be kept in mind, and this 


more ac- 


cost of 


makes an incentive for even 
curate measurement of ingredients and 
a higher standard in the finished product. 

Jellies, jams, conserves, and relishes 
may be made ahead of the season for 
this purpose, using foods available. There 
is a large variety of recipes which in- 
clude the use of dried fruits which are 


always on the market. Prunes, raisins, 
x ! 
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dried peaches, and apricots are remark- 
ably good as the foundation fruit for 
Fresh grapefruit, 


conserves, oranges, 


and bananas are good, too. The yellow 
portion of orange peel, cut thinly from 
the orange, using a well sharpened knife, 
is cut into strips with scissors, simmered 
until tender, and added to conserves, in- 
creasing the bulk without increasing the 
cost, as the oranges are well protected 
by the white inner portion which is not 
peeled off until it is desired to use the 
oranges a day or two later. 

Crushed pineapple is an economical 
foundation fruit, having fine flavor and 
texture for such conserves. It may be 
purchased in a gallon can for class use, 
making up a fairly large quantity of jam. 
Other fruits in gallons will furnish con- 
siderable material to give the name to 
this is filled out 
with raisins, which are inexpensive, in- 
bulk, remarkably 


the conserve. Then 


crease the and are 
good. 

Another economical procedure is the 
use of liquid pectin which jellies the 
fruit juice without the wasteful cooking 
down fruit 


and evaporation of good 


juice. It is also economical of time. 


Fruit cakes and plum puddings are al- 
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ways good for Christmas gifts, and may 
be made in November if there is suit- 
able storage space. Tight tin boxes, in- 
side padlocked cupboards will keep the 
fruit cakes well. They may be dredged 
in brown sugar and well covered with 
it. Or may be individually 
wrapped in heavy waxed paper. They 
must be kept fairly cool; at a tempera- 
ture of less than seventy degrees, lest 
An apple or an 


they 


the nuts become rancid. 
orange packed with the cakes, and fre- 
quently replaced, will furnish moisture 
in the tight container. 

Here again, economy is often neces- 
sary, and to a certain extent raisins may 
be used in place of more expensive in- 
combining both the seeded 
half and the seedless 
raisins, whole, in the same recipe. Eng- 
lish walnuts can be used instead of the 


eredicnts, 
raisins cut in 


pecans or filberts called for, if they are 
A large proportion ot 
dates in a recipe is good, as these keep 


less expensive. 


well and have good flavor. 
Sutter may be replaced by a good : 
grade of oleomargarine, nut margarine, 





or with a hydrogenated vegetable fat. 
These fats are practically flavorless, and 
work into plum puddings and fruit cakes 
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gift basket on the left is certainly 


An interesting collection of Christmas packages and some 
suggested contents are shown on these two pages. The 
inviting—notice the 


use of cellophane for wrapping, and the way it enhances the *g 


attractiveness of the buns. 


On this page you see half a dozen attractive ways of doing 


up bundles—some of them are done with colored papers and 


gold or silver ribbon, some with cello- 
phane, and note the square of 
checkered paper tied into a bag, 
with its ends clipped. Below 
you see some of the results 
obtainable from recipes 
given in the text. 


very nicely, as the cakes are not de- 
pendent upon butter for flavor and 
quality as are plain butter cakes. One 
teaspoon of salt per cup of fat is added 
in making a substitution in a recipe call- 
ing for butter. 

High grade storage eggs may be used, 
as they are satisfactory for this purpose, 
being good flavor. Lightness is not re- 
quired in a fruit cake. Except for this 
cne point, it may be scored according to 
the usual butter cake score card. It will 
be so full of fruits that it will not be 
light. It will, however, not be soggy 
or too moist and heavy. 

Those less expensive or “poor man’s” 
fruit cakes, containing only ‘raisins and 
spices and having considerable flour in 
proportion to other ingredients, will be 
somewhat lighter due to a larger amount 
of baking powder or soda and fruit juice. 
Sweet cider, orange juice, or grape juice 







are suitable liquids, and the choice may 
be decided by the cost. An all-purpose 
flour is used for fruit cakes, especially 
those having a large amount of fruit and 
nuts. 

If cookies are made quite a_ while 
ahead of time, they must be rich, using 
one of the recipes calling for no milk, 
or only a couple of tablespoonfuls to a 
cup of shortening. Crispness depends 
upon a large amount of shortening, and 
a preheated oven. A too cool oven dries 
and hardens cookies. Ice box cookies, 
as well as those very thinly rolled, may 
be included in the lesson plans, while 
drop cookies filled with fruits and nuts 
will be welcomed by the recipients. Be 
sure that a sprinkling of sugar, toasted 
cocoanut, toasted chopped almonds, or a 
thin icing is planned to add variety. 

Pop corn balls and coffee cake do not 
keep well, and are made in the later 






















lessons. The principles of sugar cookery 
are reviewed when the syrup is cooked 
by thermometer, to the right point, for 
the pop corn balls. Plain bread dough 
can be used for the coffee cake, dressing 
it up with dates or raisins or sliced nut 
meats. Individual loaves of rais:n or nut 
bread, separately wrapped, help to fill 
up a gift basket; however, this bread 
must be good quality to be acceptable. 
A sweet dough, made into cinnamon 
rolls, coffee buns, and tea rings carries 
more of the holiday spirit. 

These foods, which seem almost too 
simple for gifts, will be quite elaborate 
enough if carefully made, then neatly 
wrapped with holiday papers, with some 
consideration of the artistic effect. If 
the basket is decorated with stickers, 
wreaths, or a bow of ribbon and a sprig 
of holly, the packages can be more 
simple. 

There are new papers, new seals, and 
new ways of using them. There are 
decorative seals that fit over tlie corners 
of boxes, and there is the new transpar- 
ent cellophane which gives a glorious 
lustre used over a colored paper. The 
colored cellophane in folds across the 
box will produce three shades of pink, 
blue, or green. 

A square of cellophane may be laid on 
the table, a fruit cake or plum pudding 
placed in the center, the sides drawn up, 
and twisted, spreading the corners out 
to make a petal effect, which is quite 
smart and is finished in a moment. Or 
one can place the cake carefully upside 
down on the cellophane, lap the sides 
together on the bottom of the cake, 
niake neat package folds at the ends, and 

(Continued on page 356) 
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Commercial Standards 


What They Are 


and Why 


By 


Fredricka Rainey 


We guarantee this murror No. 3 
Quality as specified in Commercial 
Standard CS 27-30 issued by the 
U S. Department of Commerce. 





OMMERCIAL 
grades or 
quirements for 


standards are 
minimum quality re- 
a manufactured 
goods or for services. They are developed 
by manufacturers, the group most familiar 
with the goods and with the problems in- 
volved, in co-operation with the technical 
divisions of the Bureau of Standards of 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. They 
are worked out only for staple articles, 
since where style and fashion are to be 
considered, standardization is the last thing 
the censumer is looking for or wants. 
The standard represents the best for the 
money in every case and is determined on 
the basis of real quality and ability to 
meet service requirements. 

established 
voluntarily by manufacturers in co-opera- 
with 
Their purpose isto reduce the number of 


Commercial standards are 


tion distributors and consumers. 
qualities of a commodity manufactured to 
the minimum necessary to satisfy all reas- 
onable and normal demands,—thus making 
production more economical and facilitat- 
ing the specification method of buying, 
making constant tests unnecessary. 

After a standard has been drawn up it 
is checked by the Bureau of Standards— 


the association or industries interested 
regulate the use of the standard in their 
own industry. The association usually de- 
signs and makes the necessary labels, 
bureau for 
criticism, and the association licenses its 


members to use 


which are submitted to the 


them. In a few cases 
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Cc. s. 18-29 


NATIONAL PAJAMA 
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Aromatic 
Red Cedar 





Official Trade Mark of Aromatic Red Cedar 
Closet Lining Manuf. A ath 








Illustrations of labels used by some manu- 
facturers who have established commercial 
standards for their products. The Mirror 
Mfrg. Assn., making several qualities of 
mirrors, uses different colored labels, plainly 
marked, to denote the various grades. 
















THE MANUFACTURER 
GUARANTEES THIS 
WALLPAPER TO MEET 
REQUIREMENTS OF 
U. S. COMMERCIAL 
STANDARD 
CS 16-29 


ISSUED BY U. S. DEPT, OF COMMERCE 





where associations have not gone so far as 
to make labels, the individual manufac- 
turers make their own and these are also 
submitted to the bureau for approval. The 
association does its own policing, for it 
is the industry itself which is most inter- 
in keeping up its standards and 
among its 


ested 
avoiding unfair competition 
members, 

So far, commercial standards have been 
completed for about thirty-five commodi- 
ties and any number are being formulated. 
Plate glass mirrors, clinical thermometers, 
wall paper, aromatic red cedar closet lin- 
ing, and red cedar shingles are among 
those of immediate interest to the house- 
wife. In buying any of these articles to- 
day, no dissatisfaction with the quality 
need develop, for by demanding only 
labelled goods, the consumer knows he is 
getting what the article appears to be. 

Commercial standards are a direct out- 
growth of “Simplified Practice” and are 
being adopted with the idea of extending 
still further the benefits already realized 
through simplification in industry. Simpli- 
fied practice is a system started after the 
war as a part of an “Elimination of 
Waste” program introduced by Herbert 
Hoover, then Secretary of Commerce. 

The government control of industries 
during the war had effected many econo- 
mies. These war time efforts proved the 
advantages and possibilities of standardi- 
zation when put on a national basis. The 
government 50,000,000 yards of 
wool, eliminated 5,500 styles in rubber 
footwear, cut tire varieties from 287 to 
32 


saved 


2, reduced washing-machine styles from 
446 to 18, eliminated 90% of household 
wringer styles, cut pocket knives from 
300.styles to 45, etc. Such conservation 
programs had been prepared for about 
270 industries when the war ended and 
the government ceased this regulation. So 
in 1921 the Department of Commerce, at 
the request of industry, organized a Di- 
vision of Simplified Practice to assist in 
limiting varities in manufactured goods. 
The division simply acts as a neutral 
agency through which the groups inter- 
ested are able to work together. The es- 
tablishment of such recommendations in 
any industry is entirely voluntary. It has 
proved so successful that now over 120 
(Continued on page 352) 
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The Teacher's Plan 
For a Laboratory Period 
n Food Preservation 


Note to readers: 


This plan is constructed to care for individual differences in 
pupils. It is also suggestive for resources of supplies for class 
work in food preservation. This plan is one of a series of work 
shops in food preservation. The pupils brought fruit and 
vegetables as they were ripe in their gardens and orchards. 
They brought their own jars. Later in the year the fruit will 
be returned to the respective homes for home consumption. 
This unit of work draws on the school budget for fuel only 
and is making a practical contribution to the family’s winter 
supply of canned goods. 

Obviously such a laboratory period has an endless num- 
ber of learning activities going on at one time. There can 
be no lesson for which a carefully worked out lesson plan 
could be more important. Neither can there be a_ lesson 
which if planned carefully takes care of individual progress to 
a better degree. The teacher needs to lend guidance so that 
at the end of the unit the pupils will have had satisfactory 
learning activities rather than just ‘‘doing’’ activities. The 
laboratory supervision given by the teacher needs to stimulate 
thinking in retrospect for some pupils and prospect for others 
as well as for the present. Friendly precautionary advice is 
given and accepted among the pupils throughout the laboratory 
period. Such a set up seems particularly conducive to the 
learning through observation of the partners’ or neighbors’ work 
and experience supplementary to the class readings and dis- 
cussions which precede and follow laboratory period days. This 
neighborly cooperation and questioning among the pupils is like 
that which one would wish for in a regular home setting 
within a given community of homemakers. 

But none of this is workable without Planned Laboratory 
periods!! 


Topic: 


Laboratory period—preservation of fruits and vegetables 


Class: 


Tenth grade home economics. (twenty pupils) 


Aims: 

1. To keep all twenty pupils progressively busy with a 
definite goal for each pupil. 

2. To give opportunity to can fruits and vegetables as 
they are available in their own homes. 

3. To provide a setting which requires initiative and 
cooperation on the part of each pupil. 

4. To give each pupil practice in testing her own sched- 
ule as planned the preceding day. 


Time Schedule: 


Introduction and approach to workshop...10 minutes. 
Laboratory teaching and supervision........ 45 minutes. 
Closing of the laboratory lesson............ 5 minutes. 


Illustrative Material: 
1. An outlay of suitable equipment for efficient canning. 
2. Suggestive time tables for various processes that are 
to be carried on in today’s laboratory (gathered 
from the discussion of the preceding laboratory prac- 
tice.) 
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3. A defective jar lid to show how hidden the defects, 
may be—emphasizing the need for careful testing of 
the lids. 

4. A wash boiler with a lid and wooden slats to serve 
as a water bath canner. 


5. The fruit shelf in the pantry (to illustrate negative 
and positive standards as the problems arise with 
individual girls). 

6. The home economics reference shelf (page references 
have been given out for previous laboratory periods). 

Approach: 


Yesterday you judged the fruits and vegetables which 
you have canned to date. You also worked on your 
schedule for laboratory work today. You have inter 
esting plans. Sometimes the best laid plans need to be 
changed. If you wish to discuss changes with me you 
may do so. I believe, however, that you will not want to 
take much of your time for questions since you need 
to work most efficiently to get through as you have 
planned 

I merely want to call your attention to the illustrative 
material on my desk and on the book shelf. Many of 
your questions can be answered quickly by referring to 
that material. You will find legends on each article 
bearing a summary of the comments which you made 
in your judging yesterday. Let us profit by the mistakes 
and successes of others as well as by our own 


What How 
Introduction 7 Minutes 
It is necessary that free cir- Have Beulah show the class 
culation of water be allowed how to flatten the rack of 
in the water bath canner so wooden slats in the wash 
that the jars will not be boiler so that the jars will 
cracked through overheating not tip over. (Based on 
or bumping together. Irene’s experience of yester- 
day.) 
Some girls may need to re- Can all girls be responsible 
turn between class periods to for their own jars? If not, 
remove the jars from the will you make arrangements 
water bath, or make some with some one else to assist 
special arrangements for you? 


completing the work. How- 
ever, the time schedules which 
have been approved have cov- 
ered this difficulty quite well. 
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What 


Setting up a goal to see if the 
schedule made yesterday is a 
workable one for you today. 
Check directions given by the 
reference which you are 
following. 


The class may want to give 
suggestions which will facili- 
tate matters during the busy 

period. 

a. Use your own utensils or 

from the pantry. 
Do not borrow from your 
neighbor without her per- 
mission. This wastes time 
and effort for her. 

. There is nothing gained by 
ruthless crowding. 


borrow 


S 


How 


Will you judge your own 
plans as you work today? Be 
ready for a criticism of them 
Watch for both 
good and poor points. 


tomorrow. 


Have you ever noticed that 
people do things when they 
hurry that they 
would not think of doing 
when they are not pressed 
for time? 

I hope the housekeepers will 
volunteer their helpful criti- 
cisms. You may give them 
now or you may give them 
individually to the girls 
whom you think you can help. 
Which do you prefer to do? 


are in a 


Workshop or Laboratory (48 minutes) 


The teacher can easily be in 
the way while pupils are get- 
ting their work started. 


The teacher has one special 
contact to make with each 
pupil. They are not listed in 
the order of importance or in 
chronological sequence. They 
are listed as a memorandum 
for the teacher. No pupil has 
been omitted in the prelimi- 
nary planning. 


Doris : 
Is inclined to heat the 
water for scalding purposes 
in the dishpan rather than 
in the tea kettle. 


VERNETIA : 
Is catching up with her 
work beautifully even 
though she has been absent 
due to illness, 


STELLA AND WaAVA: 
For the hot-pack method 
the apples should be heated 
through by a short period 
of preliminary cooking, to 
bring about the shrinkage 
which makes a better pack. 


ANNA BELLE, Epwina, JOosE- 
PHINE and GLENDENE: 
Asked to be permitted to 


use the pressure cooker 
sometime. 
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Teacher place herself in the 
room so she can observe the 
individual progress of each 
pupil but try to stay in the 
background as much and as 
long as possible. 


Make the planned contacts 
when they seem psychological 
or timely. 


If she does that today let 
Beulah (the teacher’s helper) 
take care of the problem 
Doris can learn from the 
teacher’s helper as effectively 
as from the teacher. 


Recommend that she continue 
studying references and mak- 
ing her plans after school so 
as to be free for laboratory 
work in school. Let her know 
that she has only two more 
days work to make up. 


Let Stella and Wava see a 
can of apples canned by the 
cold pack method and one 
canned by the hot pack, to 
make clear to them the effect 
shrinkage has upon the pack. 
Advise them to not overheat 
the apples, however, as they 
did their peaches the other 
day. 


Suggest to them that we are 
to have a demonstration on 
the use of the pressure cook- 
er tomorrow and that they 
may have the privilege of be- 
ing the first ones to use it. 


What 


BEULAH: 
Is acting as teacher’s helper 
in finding the good and 
poor points in the labora- 
tory technique used. 


MarTHA: 
Is inclined to forget to take 
the scum off her fruit. 


LILLIAN: 
Is canning carrots today. It 
is her second trial. 


Eve._yNn and RosELLa: 
Habitually use pans that 
are too small. 


ALICE: 
Is a slow worker—see that 
she arranges to stay after 
class. 


JOSEPHINE and ELIzABETH: 
May as well label the jelly 
and marmalade they have 


completed, after putting 
their plums in the water 
bath. 
REAH: 


Had no fruit or vegetables 
that she could bring today 
but plans to bring double 
work ‘tomorrow. 


Mary and JUANITA: 
Have not been careful to 
remove the air bubbles from 
several of their jars. 


Wava: 
Needs to learn how to light 
the kerosene stove. She 
has been too dependent up- 
on her partner. 





How 


Permit Beulah to confer with 
me from time to time to help 
her “see with a meaning,” 


Demonstrate to her an easy 
way to skim the grape juice. 
Review with her why it 
should be done. 


Assist her with the blanching 
since that was her special dif- 
ficulty the other time. Also 
show her a new way of pack- 
ing them in the jar. 


Bring the reasons for using 
the larger pans to her atten- 
tion. Try to get her to 
“want” to manage “well.” 


Suggest that she get permis- 
sion to be excused from study 
hall until she has completed 
her laboratory work. 


Indicate the desirability of 
labelling the fruit while they 
have a few minutes of free 
time. This will save their 
coming back some extra time. 


Try to await her solicitation 
for approval of her plan, but 
see that her plan is complete 
before she goes. Make sure 
too that she knows why she 
plans the work as she does. 


Demonstrate to them once 
more how easy it is to run 
the wooden spoon down near 
the side of the jar without 
mashing the fruit. Explain 
again why it is desirable that 
the air be removed. 


Suggest to Stella that she let 
Wava light the kerosene 
stove. 


Closing the Laboratory Period (5 minutes) 


Teacher should be able to 
assume that the housekeeping 
system works without needing 
to appeal for cleanliness and 
order. 


Plan for a follow up of to- 
day’s laboratory is necessary. 
This serves as a method for 
better planning of a scientific 
procedure for the next lab- 
oratory lesson. 

This also provides for a re- 
view of “principles” of can- 
ning discussed prior to the 
series of laboratory periods. 


Bring attention of exceptions 
to the housekeeper committee 
who will see that difficulties 
are cared for. (Teacher acts 
only in advisory capacity.) 


Will each one of you bring to 
class tomorrow a brief record 
of your work today? Be criti- 
cal. List both the poor and 
the good points in your work 
of today. We shall want to 
compare your records with 
those of the teacher and the 
teacher’s helper. 
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Reproduced from fifteenth century Flemish painting ‘‘The Life of Saint Godelieve’’ by courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum 


Term Project - Dress Design 


This is for a high school class that would have only one 
year of costume design. At the end of the term a playlet is 
to be presented by the class. The playlet is given at the end 
of this project. It is recommended that the discussion of the 
playlet be presented to the class at the end of six weeks and 
the characters chosen then. Students should be encouraged 
to add individual touches and original ideas to the production 
of the play. Each and every student to have a certain re- 
sponsibility in connection with its successful presentation. 

Aim of the Project 
(a) Developing a sense of beauty in dress. Training students 
to dress according to their individual styles, keeping in 
mind the laws underlying beauty of line, form and color. 
(b) Developing individuality, simplicity, character, and origi- 
nality in the selection, designing, and making of clothes. 
(c) Developing consciousness of one’s perfections and de- 
fects in regard to figure. Training and emphasizing the 
one and disguising the other. 


References: 
Art in Everyday Life ........00c06s Goldstein, H and V. 
COPUIIE MICE: 2o0.50.850k cece s Margaret Storey 
Art GH TIOME DICSS: coccccccccisccse Trilling and Williams 
Art in Costume Design ............ Edna Mann Shover 
ELGVINORY tH DPESS cocci eee ccess Mary Brooks Pickens 
COSIHING THRBIOPYN: 6..o 6 vcs cecac on eee Talbot Hughes 
Historic Costume © iccccccccessces L. M. Lester 
SEED OF COSMING > ooo \int 5 55 S688 wees Elizabeth Sage 
LOWES 6a oc 3s sake Sa ahd ¥ dels cele aaane William H. Dooley 
Problem 1 


Objective: Charting One’s Self. 
School Project 
Study of Perfect Figure. 
(a) Height. (b) Weight. 
(c) Proportions—neck, waist, 
bust, hip, wrist, elbow, 


Home Project 


Student makes a_ complete 
chart of herself and com- 
pares it with the model fig- 


ure, checking the outstand- 
etc. 


(d) Plan for chart. 

(e) Study of line in relation 
to all types of figures. 

(f) Value of a student rec- 
ognizing her own good 
points and defects in or- Draw model figure and beside 
der to emphasize the it draw your own figure, 


ing good points and noting 
the defects. Coloring is 
also taken into account. 


Project Assignment 


former and_ depreciate showing proportions, mark- 
the latter by proper cos- 
tume designing. defects. Coloring listed 


ing good points, checking 
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(g) Psychology of poise, 
initiative, self-confidence, 
in connection with prop- 


er clothing selection. 


Ref.—Art in Costume Design 
by Edna Mann Shover. 
Note: Chart of model figure 
can be found in book sug- 
gested here for reference, or 
in several other standard text 
books 


Problem 2 
Objective: Emphasizing Good Points; Diminishing Defects. 


School Project 
(a) Discussion of line, form, 
color in connection with 
individuals in the class. 
(b) Demonstrations. 
Ref. How to Dress Well 
Margaret Storey. 
Textiles—Dooley.Chapter on 
Costume De sign. 


Home Project 


Fill in your own chart as to 
form, line, color best 
adapted to your style. Aim 
to be an individualist, still 
keeping within the current 


style. . 


Problem 3 


Objective: 
School Project 


To Test Students’ Decisions. 


(a) Class discussion as to the accuracy of students’ charts 


(b) Suggested improvements to create a more pleasing effect. 


(c) Use of color for demonstration. Use of garments (where 


possible) to determine appropriateness of line 


Questions for students 


1. What do you notice about color combinations in nature 
2. Could any of these give you help in choosing costumes 


How? 


? 


3. Do you see why costumes of another day should influence 


those we wear today? 


4. How does nature help in design? 
5. Where can one obtain information concerning costume 


design ? 


6. Does an individual's appearance have an effect on the 


persons about him? 


Ref. Secrets of Distinctive Dress—Mary Brooks Pickins 
Chapter 5—Your Color; Chapter 8—Developing Your Style 
Art In Costume Design—Edna Mann Shover. 
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Problem 4 
Objective: Principles of Design in Relation to Costume: 
Fabrics; Trimming. 
School Project 

Demonstration by teacher as 
to use of different mate- 
rials for different purposes 
and occasions. 

Ref. Secrets of Distinctive 
Dress, by Mary Brooks 
Pickins. Chapter on “Guide 
to Correct Dress.” 


Home Project 
Make a chart of different ma- 
terials, stating the type of 
costume appropriate for 
each, and occasions on 
which it could be worn. 


Problem 5 
Objective: Color. 
School Project 
Primary, secondary, tertiary 
and positive colors. 


Home Project 
Make a chart showing: 
(a) Samples of color; 
Tone, hue, values. (b) Color combinations ; 
Receding and protruding col- (c) Best colors for your 
ors. type; 
Complementary and contrast- secome 
ing color. 


familiar with best 
magazines and books of 
Observe the way 
designed. 


design. 
garments are 
Learn to remember color 


Ref. Art in Costume Design, 
Edna Mann Shover. 


effects and combinations. 


Problem 6 
Objective: Psychology of color. 
School Project Home Project 


Make a chart using pictures 
cut from magazines. 


(a) Emotional appeal. 
(b) Development of harmo- 


nies: one color—mono-  1—One color. 

chromatic. 2—Two colors, analogous or 

Contrasting colors contrasted. 

Neutral colors 3—Three colors complemen- 
(c) Two colors — analogous tary. 


contrast in two colors. State your favorite color and 


comple- tell why it avpeals to you. 
mentary triad. How does it make you 


(d) Three colors 


Ref. Art in Costume Design, feel? What effect does it 
Shover. have on your emotions? 
Problem 7 

Objective: Early Egyptian 


Home Project 
(a) Make a sketch of an 
Egyptian costume. 


School Project 
Evolution of costume . 
Egyptian costume. 
Significance of Egyptian de- (b) Make a sketch of an 

signs. Egyptian design, or make 
Pictures of a collection of samples of 
materials and trimmings 
influence of 


(Cos- 


Egyptian  cos- 
tumes and designs. 
showing 
Egyptian design. 
tume jewelry) 
Problem 8 
Objective: Graceful Greek Costume 


School Project 
Greek costume. 


Home Project 
(a) Sketch an Ionic and 


Characteristics of Greek de- Doric costume. 


sign. (b) Sketch a modern gar- 
Mythology—Greek Gods and ment showing Ionic or 
Goddesses. Doric influence. 


Problem 9 
Objective: Significant Roman Costume 
School Project Home Project 
Roman costumes and use of (a) Sketch toga and _ tunic 
colors by different castes. and color them according 
to caste. 
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Objective 


Use of toga and tunic. 
Increased use of veil. 





(b) Make a collection of 
samples of cloth, trim- 
ming, pictures showing 
Roman influence. 


Problem 10 


Objective: 
School Project 


Designs—textiles covered with 


figures, 
Tapestries. 
Metal influencing colors. 
Significance of color. 
Metallic effects of all kinds. 


Elaborate Byzantine Costume. 


Home Project 
(a) Sketch a modern loung- 
ing pajama where influ- 
ence is strongly Byzan- 
tine. 
(b) Where will you see By- 
zantine influence in mod- 
ern life? 


Problem 11 
Objective: Oriental Costumes in the Middle Ages. 


School Project 


Peoples of the Orient and 
their characteristic costume. 


Japan. 
China. 
Persia, 
Turkey. 


Jewels—colors—conventional- 


ized lines. 


Place of the veil in Saracenic 


costume , 
Dress of the women. 


Home Project 
Make a sketch of some ori- 
ental costume which you 
would like to wear. 


Problem 12 


Objective: 


School Project 
Design, color and symbolism. 
Persian, Turkish, Smyrna, 

Ladik, Mohair, Beluchistan, 
Afghanistan. 


Symbolic Designs of Oriental Rugs. 


Home Project 

(a) Make a list of different 
oriental rugs and_ state 
the outstanding quality or 
significance connected 
with each, 

(b) Make a study of the de- 
signs in a Persian rug— 
symbolism. 


Problem 13 


Objective. 
School Project 


Chinese costume. 


Colors. 

Designs — chrysanthemum, 
peony, dragon. 

Shoes. 

Japanese designs: Cherry, 


plum, wistaria, iris, bam- 
boo, birds, Fujiyama. 


Chinese and Japanese Costume. 


Home Project 


(a) Make a sheet of sketches 
of Chinese designs em- 
phasizing color. 

(b) Make a sheet of sketches 
of Japanese designs em- 
phasizing color. 

(c) Draw a sketch of gar- 
ments—modern, showing 
Chinese or Japanese in- 
fluence. 

Study Japanese prints. No- 
tice frequency of Fujiyama 
and cherry blossoms; study 
Chinese prints, notice fre: 
quency of pagoda. 


Problem 14 


School Project 


Gothic Period. 


Study of fitted garment; 
sleeves, gloves, surcoat, 
mantles aad capes. 


Costume In the Occident During Middle Ages 


Home Project 


(a) Sketch a knight. 
(b) Draw fancy dress cos- 


tume, using a tall hennin. 
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Coat of arms, the Knight. (c) Sketch a dress or suit 
Long and short waisted modern in style showing 

garments. the long lines of the 
Smocks. Gothic period. 
Ecclesiastical robes. 


Problem 15 
Objective: Beauty of the Renaissance Period. 


School Project Home Project 
Study of wide skirt, pannier, (a) Make a chart showing 


farthingale, bustle, ruffs, pictures of dresses in 
sleeves. Renaissance period—then 
Masks, try to find sketches in 
Influence of classic art. modern fashion books 


Beauty of style. showing the influence of 
Renaissance period. 

Make a sketch for a 
fancy dress costume of 


(b 


~~ 


Renaissance period. 


Problem 16 

Objective: Peasant Costumes—Spanish and Italian. 

School Project Home Project 
Spanish—shawl, comb, man- (a) Draw a costume of mod- 
tilla, fringe. ern style showing Span- 
Different use of shawl or 
handkerchief to distinguish (b) Chart prints or pictures 
different provinces. of Italian or Spanish 


ish influence. 


Italian—color. peasant. 


Problem 17 
Objective: Peasant Costume—English, Irish, Scotch. 
School Project Home Project 


Comparison of peasant cos- (a) Chart of Scotch plaids— 
tumes of countries just name of clan to which 
studied with those of Spain plaid belonged. 
and Italy. (b) Sketch a sport costume 

Scotch kilts—plaids, clans, in which a Scotch plaid 
etc. is used. 

Irish. 

Problem 18 


Objective: Peasant Costume—German, Swiss, Dutch, 
Russian, Norwegian. 


School Project Home Project 
Characteristic resemblances Chart of each type of cos- 
and differences of above. tume. 
Pictures of each. 
Embroidery—laces—samples. 


e 
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Problem 19 


Objective: Points Gained by Course. 
Re-charting One’s Self. 


School Project Home Project 


Class discussion on points (a) Re-chart yourself — in 
gained throughout course. what type of costume do 

How will course be of use you appear to the best 

to you at present; in fu- advantage ? 

ture? Will things learned (b) What is your most be- 

in the course help to pass coming color? 

your leisure hours more (c) Make a costume for the 


pleasantly by further read- playlet, “The Right Thing 


ing along these lines? Has in the Wrong Place,” 
the course helped you to that typifies your style 
enjoy history, geography, as the tailored girl; the 
art, craftsmanship to any sports girl; the femi- 


greater extent? Do you nine girl; the fluffy girl, 
make a more attractive pic- ete. 

ture because of your better 

taste and = selection of 

clothing? 


Problem 20 


Objective: © Culmination of Term’s Work. 
Playlet and Pageant. 
“The Right Thing in the Wrong Place.”’ 


School Project Home Project 


Discussion of costumes for (a) Make an original cos- 
fancy dress party. tume for fancy dress 
Originality the keynote. party. 
Reference: Theatrical Cos- 
tume, by Mrs. Aria. Mac- 
millan & Company. 


Cordelia’s Farewell to Her Sisters 
By Edwin A. Abbey 


This well known picture is as interesting to a class in cos- 
tume design as to one in art. The gorgeous colors of the orig- 
inal are, of course, lost, but note the lines and details of dress, 
as well as the expressions of the characters which interpret so 
well the lines which follow. 

The jewels of our father, with washed eyes 
Cordelia leaves you: |! know you what you are; 
And like a sister am most loath to call 
Your faults as they are named. Use well our father: 
To your professed bosoms | commit him: 
But yet, alas, stood | within his grace 
| would prefer him to a better place. 
So farewell to you both. 
King Lear, Act. I, S 


270-278 


Reproduced by courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum 
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The School 


Nurse 





Discusses Mental Health 
Il When Illness is the Alibi 


HEN illness is used as an es- 

cape from disagreeable or im- 

possible tasks, the high school 
student is not always aware that he is 
malingering. When such a case is found 
the school nurse has the double duty of 
discovering the cause and helping the stu- 
dent to face his difficulty manfully. Thus 
it was that Stanley, protesting at every 
step, was almost dragged into my office 
early one morning by his irate teacher. 

The scrawny, fourteen year old, Polish 
boy sank quickly into the first waiting- 
room chair. Over him stood his portly, 
usually good-natured shop teacher, red- 
faced with indignation and dismay that 
one of his best boys should put on such 
a show. I finished bandaging a cut finger, 
giving them both time to cool down a bit, 
before inviting them into the privacy of 
my screened-in corner. There I heard 
from the teacher the tale of a boy who 
playfully won a boxing match before 
school but when called to work had de- 
cidedly loafed on the job. When admon- 
ished sternly, he finally admitted he was 
“sick to his stomach,” but refused to go 
to the nurse until he was forced there. 

“Tf he has just turned lazy, I ought to 
make him lose his shop,” continued his 
teacher. At this I saw a sudden paleness 
in the boy’s sullen face and I knew this 
would hit him hard, so I hastened to say 
reassuringly, “Oh, we won’t have to do 
that. Probably he needs a glass of milk. 
Often boys really get sick when they have 
only coffee soup for breakfast. I'll keep 
him a while and send you word later.” 

The boy watched with apprehension as 
I sent a helper after milk. When I got a 
towel for the pillow, and told him to lie 
down on the cot, he obeyed gingerly but 
made no protest. With the milk came the 
feeling that nothing terrible was going to 
happen to him and his face began to 
lose some of the tense strain. 

After the morning’s rush of patients 
was over, I sat down and did my tactful 
best to arrive at the truth. Why did an 
industrious, obedient boy suddenly become 
lazy and disobedient? He was in the shop 
he liked, and he insisted his teacher was 
“O. K.”. The boys were all “swell guys.” 
Yesterday he had worked hard on a dis- 
agreeable, dirty job and seemed to enjoy 
it. Today he said he was sick but had 
refused to go to the nurse’s office which 
he knew was a usual procedure. 
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We talked about everything but the 
stomach ache. The new baby at home, the 
plumbing job he was working on, what he 
was going to do in the summer, all came 
up for discussion. Throughout this talk 
he seemed to be conscious of his somewhat 
greasy hands, so I suggested he go to the 
basin for a good wash. When he came 
back cleaner as to face and hands, I could 
tell he had uneffectually tried to wash 
out some oily smudges on his clothes. 

“How did you happen to get the grease 
on your clothes, Stanley? Didn’t you have 
on your coveralls?” 

“Some guy swiped ’em last Monday.” 

A few more questions and out came the 
whole story. 

“My pop wouldn’t buy me no more and 
yesterday when I came home all greasy, 
ma, she got mad and said the school ought 
to buy me some new pants.” 

“Stanley, was your locker locked?” 

“No, ma’am, I lost the key and it costs 
a quarter for a new one and when I told 
pop he licked me and he said if I come 
home all greasy tonight he’d lick me again. 
I was tryin’ to keep clean when the teach- 
er thought I was loafin’. But. honest, 
nurse, I did get sick to my stomach when 
he said I had to work on that ole oily 
pipe. I knew pop would lick me sure and 
then I got sick and liked to throwed up. 
I didn’t want to come to see you ‘cause 
I thought you’d make me take off my shirt 
like we did the time the doctor was here 
and then you'd see where pop licked me.” 

And when without further ado, I pulled 
off the shirt, I did not wonder that the 
lad got “sick to his stomach,” contemplat- 
ing another such a strapping. 

Soothing oil to the great red welts and 
bruises could help the physical ills; cover- 
alls from the loan closet could protect his 
clothes, but what about the distress in the 
boy’s mind as he tried to reconcile the 
parental correction that is common in 
such homes and the school discipline? 

He had already reported the lost cover- 
alls. He had worked all week without 
them, luckily on clean jobs. He couldn’t 
admit before the whole class that he 
couldn’t work on this job because he was 
afraid of another licking. Even you and 
I, under similar circumstances, might have 
experienced that same sunk feeling of 
fear that Stanley called “stomach sick- 
ness.” 

This teacher was not harsh and un- 


By 


Faye Miriam Nixon 


feeling, only so busy and hurried he forgot 
that private conferences are worth the 
time and effort in the majority of cases. 
A good calling down in front of the class 
may relieve the one in authority but seldom 
corrects the fault of the student. Too 
often it opens the way for the conscious 
or unconscious defense of illness which 
is the only acceptable excuse for failure. 

Such was the case of Sabina. Day after 
day she was sent to the nurse’s office with 
the plea of headache. Her eyes were tested 
and found normal. Health habits were 
satisfactory. A complete examination by 
the doctor showed some anemia but on 
the whole she was a healthy girl. Her 
first semester grades in high school were 
passing and while she was ranked as slow, 
no teacher had complained of lack of ef- 
fort or suggested lack of normal ability. 
Yet two or three days out of every week, 
Sabina came in looking woe-begone and 
distressed and submitted thankfully to 
the ministrations of the nurse or her as- 
sistants. “It makes my head ache to 
think,” was all she would say. 

This oft repeated statement finally put 
me on the right track. I went at once to 
the teacher who had sent her in that day 
and found that she had just returned four 
or five lessons to Sabina for correction. 
The girl had worked faithfully for a 
while and then came the headache. This 
history proved similar in al] her studies. 
Whenever Sabina was asked to do an un- 
usual amount of work, she worked awhile 
and then quit. I asked for an intelligence 
test, since we gave them only to problem 
children and then we learned to our sur- 
prise she had the mental age of nine years 
and four months. By almost super-human 
effort Sabina had managed to carry the 
first semester’s work but as the subjects 
required more and more thought she 
couldn’t do the work. If she had been in 
an ordinary high school where she could 
carry home her books she might have put 
in enough extra time, but this high schoo! 
used the individual instruction method and 
no lessons were carried home. 

Fortunately, since she was in this type 
of school, we could shift her easily. She 

(Continued on page 354) 
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Cause of Fading 
In Sunfast Material 


By 


e. &. 


S a teacher of home economics in 

the high schools of a western city 

and later as a teacher of the same 
subject in a university, I have come up 
against some very peculiar situations, One 
of the most interesting was a case in 
court where an individual, through the 
Better Business Bureau, brought suit 
against a drapery concern for misrepre- 
senting the sunfast quality of a certain 
kind of drapery goods. 

The goods had plainly faded. In spite 
of the fading the vendor attempted to 
prove and did prove that the goods were 
sunfast, which showed that seeing is not 
always sufficient cause for believing. 

The defendant exhibited the guarantee 
of the manufacturer of the goods in ques- 





ILLUSTRATION 1 


Indicates the projection of the light con- 

centrate at its minsmum—Equivalent to ef- 

fects produced on the window glass _ in 
early morning and late afternoon. 


tion and also offered as evidence another 
piece of the fabric, which had been in 
use for several months and which he de- 
clared under oath had been cut from the 
same bolt of goods, as the faded material. 

The owner of the unfaded piece of 
goods, under oath, declared that the ma- 
terial had been used on east, south, and 
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Hustead 


west exposures and that the shades were 
never drawn, as there were no shades on 
the windows. 

On the other hand, the owner of the 
faded piece of material declared that every 
reasonable precaution had been exercised 
in the care of the material; that the ex- 
posures where it had been used were 
north and west, and that the shades were 
drawn the greater portion of the time. 
Yet there was unmistakable evidence that 
the goods had faded badly. 

Being a color and lighting technician on 
the faculty of a university, I was called 
in to make a thorough investigation and 
offer my findings with a view of a pos- 
sible solution with the following results: 

The windows constantly exposed to the 
sun and without shades were measured, 
plumbed, and leveled. Unmistakably they 
were of evenly surfaced plate glass. Like 
measurements were made of the windows 
where the goods had faded and it was 
found that the panes of glass bowed with 
an angle of from one-eighth to five-six- 
teenths of an inch. They were not evenly 
surfaced and were of the ordinary type of 
double strength blown window glass. 

The result of the findings showed that 
there were three elements working con- 
jointly which produced the fading effect. 
The bow of the glass and the distance of 
the sun was such that the glass concen- 
trated or magnified the light similar to 
the action of a burning glass. 

There is always a focal point where 
this light concentrate is bound to strike. 
In this instance, the draperies were just 
the right distance from the glass on the 
inside of the window to receive the full 
effect of these rays of light, which had 
been amplified several hundred times 
greater than ordinary sunlight by passing 
through the bowed glass. 

This bow in the various window panes 
was accurately measured and an ordinary 
pair of spectacle lenses were secured that 
would conform to the average curvature 
of the window glass. An electric light, 
representing the sun, was placed hori- 
zontally at some distance from these 
spectacles, which were placed to conform 
to the glass of the window and a photo- 
graph was made. This is shown in illus- 
tration number one. 

Notice that with the angle of the sun 
in relation to the position of the window 
glass, and considering also the curvature 
or bulge of the glass, it is evident that 
the light concentrate or light deflection 






ILLUSTRATION 2 


Indicates the projection of amplified light 

at its maximum as at the meridial period. 

For purely illustrational purposes and to 

make photography possible, the lights used 
were greatly intensified. 


remained almost within the curvature of 
the glass. 

In illustration number two, the electric 
light (representing the sun) was moved 
in an arc, from east to west. It was found 
that as the electric light shone on the 
glass at different angles, there was a cor- 
responding change brought about in the 
projected distance of the light concentrate. 

This is exactly what was taking place 
where the fading of the drapery was evi- 
dent. The bow of the window glass was 
such, in relation to the distance of the 
sun, that the light concentrate was pro- 
jected directly against the fabric. If the 
curvature of the glass had been greater it 
might have produced a light concentrate 
with sufficient heat to start a fire, as with 
a burning glass. But, in this case, the 
heat generated from the light was suffi- 
cient to burn out the dye, but not hot 
enough to affect the fabric. Consequently 
the fading was not due to the quality of 
the dye, but rather to the construction of 
the window. 

In illustration number two, just imagine 
that the fabric is directly at the point of 
light contact, which is many times strong- 
er than direct sunlight, and as the sun 
rises and sets, this burning process is 
distributed the length and breadth of the 
goods and you will readily understand 
why there is a burning out of colors. 

It could not be expected that a fabric 
dyed to withstand the ravages of ordinary 
sunlight, should withstand the action of a 

(Continued on page 353) 
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Cooking For Two. By Janet McKenzie 
Hill. Published by Little Brown & 
Company, Boston. New Revised Edi- 
tion. $2.50. 1931. 

Those who have been confronted with 
the difficulty of finding up-to-date cook 
books “for two,” will be glad to see the 
new edition of this standard work. The 
teacher of foods should find it useful 
for her library, as the recipes are written 
in small amounts, and suggestions are 
given that explain many of the intri- 
cacies of cooking for inexperienced 
workers—suggestions that will often 
prove useful in planning class work. The 
book is also good recommended text for 
brides and for bachelor girls going in 
for housekeeping. 

The text material of the book has been 
revised and brought up-to-date to con- 
form with the latest research in foods 
and nutrition. Menus have been re- 
vised along the same lines, and recipes 
have been arranged with reference to 
time and temperature. Tables of food 
values, lists of equipment needed for 
starting, staples required in stocking a 
new kitchen, menus for family and com- 
pany meals and a well arranged index 
add to the usefulness of the book. 
Handy Book of Recipes for Twenty-Five 

By Sibylla Hadwen and Celia Bernards. 

Published by M. Barrows & Company, 

3oston. 1931. $2.00. 

Written by two women who have had 
wide experience in food problems for 
large groups, this book will be exceed- 
ingly useful to those who have the plan- 
ning of meals for small school cafeterias, 
tea rooms, fraternal organizations, etc. A 
month’s menus are ‘given, together with a 
discussion of menu planning for such 
groups, a table of approximate values of 
average portions of food, a table of the 
approximate amounts of various foods 
needed to serve twenty-five, an excellent 
table of weights and measures, time 
table for cooking various foods, and a 
number of recipes planned for twenty- 
five portions each. 

Tables of Food Values. By Alice V. 
Bradley. Published by Manual Arts 
Press, Peoria, Ill. 1931. $2.00. 

Miss Bradley is supervisor and in- 
structor of nutrition and health educa- 
tion at State Teachers College in Santa 
Barbara, California. Dietitians, nutrition 
workers and all those who find it neces- 
sary to calculate the value of individual 
diets, will find the collection of tables 
in this book most helpful. Part I con- 
tains tables showing the food value of 
average servings or common meastres of 
a great many every day foods, together 
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with the recipes for such as are “made 
dishes.” It should be of special interest 
to home-economics teachers, social work- 
ers, dietitians, doctors, etc., needing a 
simple guide in checking diets or in plan- 
ning them. Part 2 is made up of tables 
showing the food value of 100-gram por- 
tions of commonly used foods and should 
be used in computing more exactly 
where special diets are concerned. 

The book should be a valuable aid in 
class work where nutrition and food 
computation is taught. 





Easy Baking. By Emily Riesenberg. Pub- 
lished by John Day Company, Inc., New 
York. 1931. $2.50. 

A cook book devoted entirely to bak- 
ing—its problems, methods, the various 
types of flour mixtures, etc. Yeast mix- 
tures, biscuits and rolls made with bak- 
ing powder, coffee cakes, cakes, cookies, 
tarts, pies and pastries—all are in- 
cluded. Directions and recipes are 
clearly given, and the book should be a 
useful supplement for cooking classes as 
well as for the home cook. 


Food Analysis. By A. G. Woodman. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. New 
York. 1931. Third Edition. pp. 557. 
Food Analysis is one of the Inter- 

national Chemical Series. The text is 
based on the course given by the author 
to the students of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. ‘hat it has reached 
the third edition and that the third edi- 
tion required but slight changes from the 
second (1924) testifies to the stability of 
its contents. The author expresses his 
belief that the chief benefit to the stu- 
dent in obtaining data from food analysis 
is the exercise of judgment and train- 
ing his sense of discrimination. There- 
fore, only certain typical foods are given 
detailed treatment and no effort made 
to include a great variety of food ma- 
terials. Milk, fats and oils, sugars, in- 
ciuding honey and sirups, spices, flavor- 
ing extracts, and alcoholic beverages are 
among those receiving attention. The 
chapter on alcoholic beverages remains 
unchanged since the first edition issued 
in 1915 but newer methods and other 
changes due to advancement in the sci- 
ence have been incorporated to bring 
the book up to date—Lulu G. Graves. 





Clinical Dietetics. By Harry Gauss. C. 
V. Mosby Co., St. Louis. 1931. pp. 490. 
$8.00. 

This book is a compilation of lectures 
on clinical dietetics given by the author 
at the Medical School, University of 
Colorado. The somewhat comprehen- 





sive text includes the diseases in which 


diet therapy is commonly practiced, 
covering the medical phases and _ bio- 
chemical aspects of these diseases and, 
to use the author’s term, the rational ap- 
plication of diet to them. Menus for a 
day, frequently with calculation of food 
values of each item, are generously in- 
serted in connection with the several 
chapters, both for normal and abnormal 
conditions. In many instances diets are 
given in three forms designed to be of 
help to the hospital dietitian, medical 
student and student dietitian and to the 
patient or other non-professional reader. 
The history of man’s advancement in 
dietetics is discussed in a manner not 
ordinarity found. The Empiric age from 
the time of ape man to the twentieth 
century and the Rational age from that 
date until now has brought a gradual de- 
velopment of the subject of nutrition 
from that ef primitive methods to that 
of an exact science. A chapter on food 
poisoning and allergy introduces a fea- 
ture recently recognized as having an 
important relation to dietetics. Excel- 
lent photographs of several leaders in 
the field are of interest. Enjoyment of 
the book is enhanced by the pleasant 
informal style of writing and the use of 
type which is easily read printed on 


good paper. —Lulu G. Graves. 





Theater Art. By Victor D’Amico. Edited 
by William G. Whitford. Published by 
Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. $3.25. 
This is the first of a series of Books 

on the Arts, edited by Professor Wil- 

liam G. Whitford of the University of 

Chicago. Each book in the series will 

be written and illustrated by an authority 

in the art it sets forth. The series is to 
include books on Masks, Marionettes, 

Block Printing, Posters, and Advertising, 

Interior Decorating and others. 
Theatre Art is intended especially for 

the use of students and amateurs. It is 
a fascinating book for the general reader 
as well because it furnishes the histori- 
cal background and the technical facts 
which are essential to a full appreciation 
of the modern theater. The book is ar- 
ranged with a set of problems and read- 
ings following each chapter, each of 
which is related to the text. Chapters 
deal with theaters of the past—Greck, 
Roman, Elizabethan, the 16th century 
theater, etc.; with stage design and the 
artists who have developed it during the 
past twenty-five years or so; with the 
play and its setting; the use of color; of 
light; stage models, etc. The book 1s 
beautifully illustrated and is recom- 
mended for general art appreciation, as 
well as for special study. 
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ROYAL BAKING POWDER PASTRY |* 
Pa Tested Recipe - pu 
Golden Cheese Crusts ea. 
; ‘ wie” ae 
«if Recipe makes 100 small crusts or 50 (4) pie crusts ce et 
, ; y 
And Approximate cost per serving pe . 
a 4 
AMOUNTS INGREDIENTS PREPARATION yew 7) 
Hep 
$e 
ra 
7 —— bread = Sift together flour, baking powder, salt a 
4 poun pastry flour and cayenne. Cut in shortening; add 
3 tables ns ROYAL BAKING POWDER grated cheese. Add milk slowly to make 
Ps 2 is al soft dough. Turn out on floured board a 
teaspoons salt and roll to %” thick. Cut into strips 
Y teaspoon cayenne about 21/” x 1”, For top crust for vege- 
8 ounces shortening table pies, roll ¥%” thick and cut in 
rounds io fit individual casserole dishes. 
1 quart grated cheese Prick and bake in hot oven at 475° F. 
134 cups milk about 10 minutes. 
INSTITUTIONAL PRODUCTS OF STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED, New York, N. Y. 
Fleischmann’s Yeast Fleischmann’s Baking Powder Diamale Fleischmann’s Frozen Eggs 
é Royal Baking Powder Royal Desserts Chase & Sanborn’s Coffees and Teas 
Se) os 
Vv fo 





Try this “Large Quantity” Recipe ! 
FREE —A new 


service for you! 
Ask the Standard Brands Educational De- 


partment for further information about 
“large quantity” recipes for all products. 
Just clip the coupon and send it in! 






They’re always good whether the 
recipe makes 12 or 100! 

The Cream of Tartar in Royal 
Royal,theGream NEVE. fails to give baked foods a 
of Tartar baking quality” that lifts them far above 
powder. Abso- "+ 
lutely pure. the ordinary. Makes them more 

wholesome, too. Doctors and_ hos- 
pital dietitians agree that, from the ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
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HE same Royal Baking Powder 

that makes the baked foods served 
at home tables so light, tender and 
wholesome, is just as reliable, gives 
equally good results when it comes to 
baking in large quantities. 

Cream of Tartar is the secret! 

It’s Cream of Tartar that insures 
the fine texture, the uniform light- 
ness and tenderness, the delicious 
blended flavor of biscuits, cakes, muf- 
fins and cookies baked with Royal. 
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health standpoint, Cream of Tartar 
baking powder is best. 

Teachers of cookery can’t afford to 
risk failures and wasted ingredients in 
class work. ‘That’s why they always 
insist on Royal Baking Powder. 

For over 60 years Royal Baking 
Powder has been used and praised 
because of its absolute dependability. 
And Royal is not expensive-—enough 
to make one hundred muffins costs 
but 6 cents! 


Product of Standard Brands Incorporated 
Dept. 168, 691 Washington St., N. Y. C. 


Please send me further information about 
your tested “large quantity” recipes. 


I am especially interested in recipes for 


Name 





Position 





Address 





City and State 















Home Demonstration 
projects mentioned in the August num- 
ber of the Extension Service Review 
include those featuring pageants which 
have been worked out to picture locai 
history in various sections of the coun- 
try. For example in Middlesex county, 
Massachusetts, at the annual home 
makers’ meeting in June more than 500 
women took part in a pageant of 53 
scenes depicting the history of home life 
in their country. These included Indian 
feasts, the first Thanksgiving, pioneer 
days, casting a Paul Revere bell, early 
New England industries, Civil War 
homes, the coming of the extension serv- 
ice, and the modern American home. 
The women of Rice county, Minne- 
sota, put on a 5-act pageant showing the 
problems faced successively by Indian 


Interesting 


women, pioneer women, women of 
foreign races, and the women of present 
day Minnesota homes in doing house- 
work and sewing. The county 


demonstration agent, Gwendolyn Watts 


home 


prepared a prologue for each act which 
outlined the historical significance of the 
scene that followed and which was read 
while the scenery was being shifted. 

In Erie county, New York State, a 
group of Indian 
the contrast 


demonstrated 
between the Indian 
tumes of many years ago and the Amer- 


women 


cos- 


ican costumes worn by the Indian wom- 
en of today. 

Another group ot home demonstration 
women of Niagara county, New York 
State, presented a pageant on “Fifty 
Years of Fashion,” which gave the typi- 
cal fashions of 1880, 1890, 1900, 1910, 
1920, and 1931. Songs of each period 
were sung between scenes. 

In the early days of America’s city 
school system, schools were in session 
practically all year round, and a study 
made by the Federal Office of Education 
reveals that about the year 1840 vacations 
were short and holidays very few. School 
years were generally divided at first into 
four terms of 12 weeks each, with a vaca- 
tion of a week at the end of each term. 
In some cities al] the vacation came in 
the summer, with the exception of about 
a week at Christmas. 
vacation is the outgrowth of those four 


To-day’s summer 


one-week leisure periods granted pupils. 

In Europe, according to the foreign 
schools’ section of the Federal Office of 
Education, September is the month of 
vacations, so that schools generally do not 
open until the latter part of the month or 
in October. Boys and girls in Norway 
and Belgium go to school 10 months a 
year and enjoy six- to eight-week vaca- 
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Notes of Interest 





To Teachers 


Many of you have successfully 
solved problems of classroom pro- 
cedure, and discipline, and have 
evolved original methods and ideas 
for stimulating interest in your 
home economics classes. These may 
prove of the greatest value to others, 
so won't you write them out in 
articles of not more than 300 words 
and send them to us so we can es- 
tablish a sort of exchange club, 
publishing the best and most origi- 
nal ideas each month? We will pay 
$1.00 for each article used. Write 
plainly, or better, typewrite your 
contributions, and be sure that your 
name and address are on each page 
of paper sent in, 











tions, generally fixed by decree of the 
Ministry of Education. 

By European standards the American 
schoolboy and schoolgirl leads an easy 
life. While American children generally 
have a five-day, 20- to 25-hour week, Bel- 
gian school children attend 6 days and 
spend 34 hours a week in school. Belgium 
is typical of most European countries in 
this respect. 

Since most of us are interested in the 
annual Red Cross Roll Call during the 
month of November the following notes 
of some of the Red Cross activities are 
worthy of attention. 

The interest of the American Red 
Cross in nutrition programs dates back to 
1908. The present aim of the Red Cross 
is to place a qualified nutritionist in every 
community to help individuals and groups 
in the choice and use of foods for build- 
ing well-nourished bodies. In Nashville, 
Tennessee, more than 100 adults attended 
nutrition the Red 
Cross during 1931. Membership in the 
Red Cross is a concrete method by which 
the individual may aid his community in 
developing this important branch of Red 
Cross service. 


classes conducted by 


The Junior Red Cross numbers more 
than 7,000,000 members in the schools of 
the United States and its insular territory. 
The purpose of the Junior Red Cross is 
to develop children of the schools by 
broadening and deepening the work that 
they do. The work of the Junior Red 
Cross is essentially valuable in the educa- 
tion and socialization of the school child. 
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In a single year 100,000 deaths and sev- 
eral million injuries occurred in the United 


States from accidental causes. The Red 
Cross is seeking to reduce this number 
by a campaign of instruction in first aid. 
Red Cross membership gives each person 
a share in the support of this service as 
well as all other activities of the Red 
Cross. 


Transcribing books into Braille, the sys- 
tem by which the blind read, is one of 
the important volunteer activities of the 
Red Cross local chapters. In the small 
town of Lancaster, Pa., during the past 
year, 10 transcribers and 11 students 
transcribed three books and one short 
story totaling 1,210 pages. The books went 
to the library of Congress in Washington, 
D. C., and libraries in California, Iowa, 
Virginia and the Philippines. 





This year marks the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the passage of the Federal 
meat-inspection act of 1906, and informa- 
tion compiled by the Department of Agri- 
culture in connection with the anniversary 
indicates the service it renders. 

During the 25 years that have elapsed 
since initiation of the inspection service 
as it now operates, Federal inspectors have 
examined annually from 42 to 79 million 
food animals and their carcasses, a grand 
total of about 1,600,000,000 animals. 

At the beginning of the period, marked 
by the passage of the Federal meat-inspec- 
tion act of 1906, Government inspection 
included about 51 per cent of all the ani- 
mals slaughtered. By 1924 it had increased 
to about 67 per cent of the total slaughter, 
a proportion that has continued to the 
present time. 

All slaughtering and meat-packing es- 
tablishments doing a substantial inter- 
state or foreign business, operate under 
Federal meat inspection. Those whose 
products are not shipped out of the State 
do not receive Federal meat inspection. 
Carcasses slaughtered by farmers on the 
farm and meat supplied to consumers by 
retail meat dealers are also exempt. 

Officials of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
who direct this service, point out that the 
slaughter of food animals under Federal 
inspection has advanced at a rate sufficient 
to keep pace with the Nation’s increased 
demand for meat food products during 
the last quarter century. The increasing 
human population, combined with the 
estimated present consumption of about 
145 pounds of meat and lard annually per 
person accounts for the magnitude of live- 
stock slaughter and Federal inspection 
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— Statements 


Mhany people read advertising with the 
idea that it is made up of exaggerated statements. For a year we have 
advertised Evaporated Milk in this journal. Let us now look again 


= Ty, at the things we’ve said about it. 
CFE thin weve sad about 


| 
\ 


I tis everywhere safe milk—sterilized in sealed 
cans, there can be no harmful germ in it. That is 
a definite, scientific fact. 


2 It is uniform in food content—concentrated to 





a definite standard of fat and total solids content 
fixed by the United States Government. 





















































b '~ > 
fe 4 
Ye ow It is more easily digested by infants than is raw 
) < x . . . 
AY, or pasteurized milk. The curds that form in the 
“4 , course of digestion are soft and flocculent, as are 
) : those from mother’s milk. Homogenization breaks 
2s Fare the fat globules into tiny particles so that it is 
vamos quickly and easily digested. 
7 ie 
= | 
T M4 ‘ : ; 
! Evaporated Milk—more than twice as rich as 
De ordinary milk—enables everyone to put more milk 


in the family’s food. 


rese statements, we believe, have no exagger- 
ation inthem. They are plain statements of well- 
established fact. Yet every one of them is the 
statement of an important quality to have in the 


milk supply for everybody. 





L.. us send you our book “Eating for Efficiency.” 





1 A QUART -Zs milk 
oo 
4 WITH BUTTEAFAT CONTENT 
ABOVE AVERAGE LEGAL STANDARD 


It will give you more definite information, with 





some directions for using this extraordinary milk. 























EVAPORAT 


2 0.3 Ni ovr toh 


ED MILK ASSOCIATION 


Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


eer a | I would like to have, free of charge, your book “Eating for Efficiency.” 
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Commercial Standards 
(Continued from page 340) 
and many 


Through these 
simplification programs around $500,000,- 


recommendations are in use 


more are being devised. 


000 a year is saved. 

Simplified practice operates to reduce 
styles, any other 
immaterial differences, to eliminate un- 
necessary sizes, and to limit the manufac- 
ture of any given article to those that 
will satisfy all normal and reasonable de- 
Thousands unneeded sizes, 
shapes, and varieties of common merchan- 
This has 
allowed the manufacturer to concentrate 


sizes, dimensions, or 


mands. of 


dise have been discontinued. 


on only a few sizes instead of an infinite 
number and so reduce manufacturing costs, 


Delicious, homemade 


It costs less to make 100,000 articles all 
alike than to make 1,000 each of 100 dif- 
ferent kinds. It costs less to account for 
them, handle them, and to store them. 
The reduction of manufacturing, selling, 
distributing costs, and the release 
for active use of millions now tied up 


and 


in slow-moving stocks, combine to yield 
savings eventually reaching the consumer 
in lower prices. Studies of many fields 
show 80% of the business in almost any 
line is done in 20% of the varieties in that 
line. Why carry the “idle” 80%? 

A striking example of overdiversifica- 
tion is found in the case of hospital beds. 
In such a plain and staple commodity, 33 
lengths, 34 widths, and 44 heights were 
found on the market. Investigation 
showed that hospital beds were necessary 





Whole wheat bread 














Have you TRIED 
the modern, concen- 
trated form of easy- 
to-eat yeast — YEAST 
FOAM TABLETS? Let 
us send you a free 
““get-acquainted”’ 
sample of these deli- 
cious health tablets of 
pure pasteurized yeast. 


five cokes of 
your grocer's 
10 CENTS 


Eat it at least 
once every day 


A 
Zs 


. 





Scisaameeial especially need 
an abundance of proper mineral substances 
and vitamins daily. Genuine whole wheat 
flour contains more than three times as much 
mineral matter as is found in white flour. In 
addition the bran and germ have substantial 
amounts of essential vitamins. 

Whole wheat bread also adds bulk to the 
diet, which is very helpful in counteracting 
constipation. Both grown-ups and children 
should therefore eat whole wheat bread at 
least once each day. 

Our recipe book, “‘The Art of Making 
Bread,’’ contains excellent directions for 
making genuine whole wheat bread. May 
we send you enough copies of this booklet 
to supply your students, free of charge? 

Upon request we also furnish, for the use of 
teachers, an Outline of a Course in Bread 
Making, Basic Recipes for a Variety of Breads 
and Rolls and a Bread Lesson Wall Chart. 


NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
1752 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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in only one length, one standard and two 
special widths, and one height, and the 
unnecessary sizes were discontinued. 
There were formerly thousands of varie. 
ties of checks, notes, drafts, and similar 
instruments, which have now been re- 
duced to one size for each instrument. 
The universal adoption of simplified 
checks means a saving of at least $20,000,- 
000 a year in the conduct of the nation’s 
business. There used to be sixteen dif- 
ferent sizes of an inch recognized in the 
lumber business, entailing much confusion; 
these have been reduced to one. The 
former 78 sizes of bedsteads have been 
reduced to four, the 49 sizes of milk bot- 
tles to four, the 78 sizes of bed blankets 
to 12, hospital chinaware from 700 varie- 
ties to 113, paint and varnish brushes from 
480 varieties to 138, sidewalk lights from 
120 sizes to 6, et cetera, et cetera. 

Simplification also operates to stabilize 
business. Since the manufacturer pro- 
duces fewer items he produces for stock 
and not to order, and his work is not 
seasonal. Moreover, the producer who 
keeps down the variety ‘n his line is in 
better condition to meet sudden shifts in 
style. 

Any plan of this kind can be workui 
out to its fullest possibilities only when 
all interests act in concert. It must be 
national in application if the widest bene- 
fits are to be realized. In each case a sur- 
vey of current practice in the whole indus- 
try is made. The determination of which 
items shall be eliminated and which re- 
tained as the simplified line, is made by 
a general conference of producers, dis- 
tributors, and consumers. The principal 
help rendered by the division of simplified 
practice is in coordinating the preliminary 
work, in securing general adoption, and in 
sustained adherence impossible through 
the unaided efforts of industry. The 
recommendations are worked out and sub- 
mitted to all interested with requests 
for written acceptances. When the volume 
of acceptances is sufficient to indicate 
initial success, the Department of Com- 
merce indorses the program and publishes 
the recommendations. 

In October, 1927, as an outgrowth of 
simplified practice, the Bureau of Stand- 
ards set up an agency for the cooperative 
establishment of definite grades and 
qualities on given commodities as com- 
mercial standards, now known as _ the 
“division of trade While 
simplified practice is the elimination of ex- 


standards.” 


cess of unnecessary variety of sizes, di- 
mensions, types, and immaterial differences 
on the basis of production and demand, 
commercial standards are specific limita- 
tions below or beyond which the grade, 
quality, composition, or dimensions of a 
commodity shall not be allowed to fall. 
Note: Next month we will tell of the 
many steps leading up to establishing a 
commercial standard. 
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The Harvest Home 
(Continued from page 336) 


entire story of the harvest. Towards 
the end of the girls’ recital, their sweet- 
hearts enter the room, kiss the maidens 
across the table, and then, stepping over 
it. seat themselves beside the wearers of 
the wreaths. After a time the crowns 
are removed. Gipsy fiddlers furnish 
music so all may make merry. Before 
the feast begins, however, the girls have 
sung a toast to the Master of the fields. 

The words of this beautiful old Rou- 
manian folksong are characteristic of 
Harvest Home greetings. 

Long life to you, O excellent host, 

Long life and health to you! 

I toast you with this glass; 

May God, who gives great gifts, 

Who makes the flowers to bloom, 

Who makes the mills to work, 

Dry hay in the sun, 

Ripen wheat in the summer, 

And give you long life.” 


Causes of Fading 


(Continued from page 347) 


light concentrate many times stronger and 
yet not show the effects of the exposure. 

If we will place the white line repre- 
senting the fabric, further away from the 
light concentrate or out of focus with it, 
you will see that the cause of fading 
would be overcome. This is exactly what 
was done at this home. By mathematical 
calculation, it was decided that if the arm 
of the curtain rod was extended one and a 
quarter inches toward the center of the 
room, that the material would be suffi- 
ciently far away from the destructive light 
element so that fading would be over- 
come, providing the colors were sunfast. 

In view of these findings, it was agreed 
that the drapery firm were to make an 
entirely new installation, using the same 
brand of goods. The rods were to be 
moved inward and if within three months, 
there was no evidence of fading, the 
work was to be paid for as per former 
contract. 

Where formerly the curtain colors were 
burned out within a period of six weeks, 
with this slight change in distance be- 
tween glass and curtains, there was no 
evidence of fading within a six-months’ 
period of time. 

The court action, brought with a feeling 
of malice and ill-will, convinced the buyer 
of the integrity of the vendor and instead 
of enmity there is a feeling of friendliness 
guaranteeing pleasant business relations. 

This simple scientific principle passed on 
to the pupil may not only avoid personal 
losses, but many times may solve the prob- 
lem of fading for others, which will have 
a tendency to increase the respect of the 
layman for technical school training. 
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Special Offer to Teachers and Classes: 
Send $1.00 for set of 3 POM TONGS, 


6-9-& 12”, mentioning this magazine. 


POM 52 GRAMERCY PARK, NORTH 
NEW YORK CITY 





POM TONGS 
INDISPENSABLE 
FOR COOKING, SERVING AND UTILITY 
ALSO FOR GIFTS 


Protect hands and arms from burns wen 
taking hot foods from oven and boiling water 
Dining room service—butter squares, ice cubes, 
etc. 

For turning the Thanksgiving turkey and 
Christmas goose. Tongs do not heat. 

Also utility tongs—camping, auto trips, holding 
fish to remove hook, scaling or skinning, cook- 
ing and attending camp fires. 

Gifts for brides, Mother’s Day—all the year. 
Tested and approved by Good Housekeeping, 
Herald-Tribune and Delineator Institutes, 
Home Making Center and others. 


Set of three tongs, attractively boxed, $2.00. 





The life of elastic cannot be accu- 
rately predicted. It depends on its 
use. No elastic will resist exposure 
to dry heat, contact with grease or 
contact with copper. Primarily, 
rubber does not wear out—it dies 
—due to lack of oxygen in the air 
and other chemical changes. 


It is not the practice of Warren’s 
to make misleading statements by 
word of mouth or in advertising. 
Warren’s elastic is made of new, 
live rubber that will give the maxi- 
mum of service. It stretches 100% 
and springs back like new even 


THREE 





25 Warren Square, 









Do you know this about 


ELASTIC? 


Send for a Sample. 


4 y es 
H &£ & 
“In Step with Style” 


Educational Department 


THE WARREN FEATHERBONE CO. 


6 yd, handy 
home coil 


Faas | 
after unusually severe wear. We 
make our own elastic. Strict fac- 
tory stock rotation plus the large 
steady demand for Warren's Elas- 
tic, insures fresh stock always. 
Warren’s Elastic is washable. We 
say “Wash it, Boil it! Guaranteed 
Without An If.” We mean it. Can 
we say more? 


Most women prefer to be safe be- 
cause a large number have been 
sorry too often. The safe way is to 
buy by maker’s name and reputa- 
tion. Ask, by name, for Warren’s. 
There is a Warren’s Elastic for 
every need and purpose. 


Three Oaks, Mich. 
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ELEMENTARY 
HOME ECONOMICS 
UNIT-PROBLEM PLAN 
Published in 1931 


BY 


Mary Lockwouop MaTTHEwsS 


Dean of the Schoo) of Home Economics 
Purdue University 


The unit plan is the modern 
way of teaching this subject. 


rhis book, which has 50 per cent 
more material than the earlier 
editions, contains lessons in 
Foods, Cookery, Clothing, Fam- 
ily Relationships, Recreation, 
Management of the House, 
Care of Children, Home Nurs- 
ing and Health. 


It is for use in classes of 
junior-high-school grade. 


Mailing Price, $1.50 
LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 


221 East 2oth Street, Chicago 











| 

Smooth and Creamy! ) 
Soups, sauces, ice creams, pies, puddings,| 
custards, candies—ali have an extra smoothness 
and richness when made with double-creamy, 
“homogenized” Carnation Milk. Economical. | 
Convenient. Dependable. And wonderful for 
baby-feeding. | 


CARNATION MILK 











Every bird 
has his day 


. . . and what a savory 
day it is when Bell’s Sea- 
soning flavors the stuf- 


fing. 


gELL's 


SEASONING 
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When IIIness Is the Alibi 


(Continued from page 346) 


dropped typing and the hardest of her 
academic subjects. We put her in as an 
extra nurse’s assistant and gave her sew- 
ing and cooking. It wasn’t long until she 
was tasting the joy of success at a job 
according to her ability. She smiled, she 
lost the look of distress. She was a happy 
Painstaking and responsible, we 
could turn to account these worthwhile 
qualities when we remembered to explain 


girl. 


a new job very carefully, when we did not 
expect too much of her in an emergency, 
and when we did not rely on her judg- 
ment, only on her habits of obedience. 
Even these habits had to be supervised. 
One Monday morning she came in to get 
a dose of medicine which she took regu- 
larly at school. I saw her measure out one 
dose and take it. Coming back a little 
later, much to my amazement she was 
taking another dose. “Sabina, what are 
you doing?” 

“Oh, I forgot to take my bottle home 
and I had to take for Saturday and Sun- 
day too.” 

Eight doses, she had taken, measuring 
each carefully correct amount of 
water, swallowing each We 
sent for the doctor and the stomach pump 
and that is the way Sabina and I learned 


with 
separately. 


another lesson. 

The educational objective of 
schools is to give every child the care 
and training which will help him live a 
happy worth while life. When we have 
so little in our school curriculum to offer 
to the mentally retarded, the Sabinas 
and the Sabinas’ teachers must all need 
help in mental hygiene. I could tell you 
of Mike who was such a discipline prob- 
lem until we finally found he must do 
the same thing over and over and not be 
rushed into new things. He was assigned 
the task of making file boxes for the 
teachers. Dozens of little wooden boxes 
to make kept him happy and contented 
with a job he could do successfully. 


our 


But in a school less adaptable we have 
more trouble in adjusting the problem 
child. Florence was a problem child, no 
doubt about it. She skipped school with- 
out any excuse whatever. She often re- 
fused to recite and when asked for reas- 
ons, sometimes she said she was _ sick 
and thus occasionally she found her way 
to the nurse. 

She complained always of illusive aches, 
such as cramps in the abdomen, soreness 
in the back, pains in the chest, and so on. 
Each time she presented a new ache as 
an alibi for absence. Sometimes, under 
pressure, she admitted she wasn’t really 
sick enough to be out of school. Excuse 
notes came from her father or an oblig- 
ing neighbor, since her mother was dead, 
and this kept her name off the truant 


list; but I was not satisfied. She was fail- 





ing in her second semester work and I 
felt sure that her frequent absence was 
not due to illness. One morning just be- 
fore the school term was over the attend- 
ance officer asked me to go to see Flor- 


ence. She was only fifteen and we 
couldn’t let her drop out of school even 
though the principal said she would fail 
in everything. We found Florence wash- 
ing dishes in a little blue and white kitch- 
en. She couldn’t hide behind an ache or a 
pain today because we had heard her 
gaily humming, “Springtime in the 
Rockies” as we stepped to the door. 

With our exclamations of pleasure at 
the attractive little home, the young house- 
keeper proudly showed us her own bed- 
room furniture which she had painted and 
tastefully decorated. And in this pretty 
room with its gay curtains and bright 
colors, I found the answer to my question 
of Florence’s lack of interest in school. 
Algebra, latin, and history held no im- 
mediate promise of usefulness or inter- 
est for this young girl who kept house 
for her father so capably. The school 
offered home making courses but no one 
had encouraged her to enroll in them. 
Coming up from the grades with high 
marks she was allowed to sign up for the 
courses as she pleased, and she pleased 
to take the standard course because her 
chum Mary did. Florence had _ natural 
ability and her pride had made her study 
enough to pass the first semester but when 
she and Mary quarreled, her interest was 
gone and she began to slip. 

We coaxed her back to school for the 
remaining weeks but when someone sent 
me a clipping during the summer an- 
nouncing the marriage of fifteen year old 
Florence, I had my final answer. And 
oh! The pity of the wasted year. Not 
only in subject matter but in habits of 
industry, honesty, and truthfulness. She 
came to us a normal, worth while pos- 
sibility and she left us with habits of de- 
ceit and dislike for school, which may 
carry over into her own children’s lives. 

Certainly we did little to prepare this 
girl for future happiness. Sometimes the 
school nurse thinks that a few more care- 
ful ounces of prevention in the enrolling 
of first year students would save so many 
weary pounds which often fail to cure. 

Illness being the only excuse for failure 
which the school accepts, it is of course 
the most used alibi. No doubt this alibi 
habif carries over into adult life and gives 
us some of the nervous women who hold 
on to faithful husbands and loyal children 
by this means. Does it not also give us 
conscious and unconscious habits of de- 
ceit and dishonesty which cause many 
other questionable actions? 

Harsh, unsympathetic treatment fails in 
most cases to bring desired results with 
the adolescent. Sometimes patient under- 
standing, friendly kindness, and_ sincere 
sympathy will help the student face his 
shortcoming and start anew. 
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| You'll Want to 
| Wear 


Bix-faake 


| 
| UNIFORMS 








\ The new DIX-MAKE uni- 
/ Hn forms have an added 
smartness—a_ perfection 
\ of tailoring that makes 
cee 
| 





them most attractive for 
| school and classroom. 

a ae wee DIX-MAKE uniforms, in 

a host of attractive styles 

are on sale at leading 








Model 966 — Smart 
trimmed princess effect stores. Ask to see them. 


made of White Broadcloth 

with perky trimmed cuffs. 

Sizes 14 to 44. Price . 

$1.95. Model 965. In Write for free booklet of 
White Linene. Price : 

$1.95. smart uniform styles 


HENRY A. DIX & SONS CORPORATION 


| 141 MADISON AVENUE . . . .° NEW YORK CITY 














GUARANTEED PATTERNS 
AT POPULAR PRICES 


Teachers of sewing demand ab- 
solute accuracy in the patterns 
they use. They want smart but 
simple styles and, as many of 
their pupils must consider the 
pennies, they try to keep down 
the cost. 


ERAGQGELLA 
PATTERNS 
15e 25¢ 20c 


Fulfill all these requirements. 
That is why they are used in so 
many schools. School Certifi- 
cates allow a 25% discount to 
teachers. Write for them to 





E3402 
25c 


This graduation frock — EXCELLA CORPORATION 


is easy to make. What 


wesere ed be a — 222 West 39th Street 
— New York City 
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This is wotpped bana- 
na pulp —no liquid 
added, not even cooked. 


—Belteve it 
OY Not... 





BANANAS will POUR! 





tte, RUSH a ripe banana with a fork. 
Sy Then whip it lightly a minute or 
two. See how it liquefies—becomes the con 
sistency of rich custard. Taste it—note the 
delicate flavor. 

Whipped banana pulp is just one more way of 
using bananas. It imparts a velvet smoothness 
to mousses, ice creams, gelatin desserts, cakes 
and frostings. Added to waflle batter, whipped 
banana pulp makes waffles light and crisp, and 
gives them a new and distinctive flavor. 

But bananas bring more than flavor to the 
meal—they supply essential vitamins and basic 
minerals at low cost. Penny for penny, bana- 
nas give more food value for less money than 
most foods on the market. 


Letussend you, free, a copy of our recipe book- 
let, “The New Banana.” Just mail the coupon. 


BANANA 
WAFFLES 





—Sift together 23/4 cups 

flour, 4 teas poons bak ing 
powder, 1 teaspoon salt, and 2 tablespoons sugar. Stir \/, cup oil or melted 
shortening into 3 well-beaten eggs, add 1\/z cups milk, 1 cup whipped banana 
pulp (about 2 bananas), and combine with dry ingredients. Beat until 


thoroughly mixed, and bake in hot waffle iron about five minutes 





PHE-It-3t 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, 1 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send, free, your latest booklet of recipes and menu 
suggestions, "The New Banana.”’ 


Name. 





Address. 








City. State 
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MADE WITH 
ACADIA BRAND FELT 


Sport Coats, Hats, Underarm 
Bags, Pillows, Table Covers, 
Caps, Banners, Etc. 








Send for our free booklet, “The 

Early History of Felt,” valuable 

as a textbook. Also ask for 
Samples and Patterns. 


WESTERN FELT WORKS 
Established 1899 
CHICAGO 
4029-4133 Ogden Ave. 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 
42 E. 20th St. 713 S. Los Angeles St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
1239 Howard St. 











FREE:—French Net is the last word in 
fashion for berets, yokes, bandings, tie 
scarfs and decoration on sports and day- 
time dresses. Simply use No. 30 or 50 
ii P. Coats or Clark’s O.N.T. Boilfast 

ercerized Crochet Threads. Write today 
for FREE directions and 21 beautiful de- 
signs. 

THE SPOOL COTTON CO. 

Dept. 41-Y, Box 551 Newark, N. J. 








Before you diet see your doctor 


Let America be warned to eat 
enough. Many foods are more de- 
licious and nourishing with sugar. 
Good food promotes good health. 
The Sugar Institute, 129 Front St., 
New York, N. Y. 

















O UNNECESSARY! Now it is $0 easy to be modern in your 

cleaning—discard the dust rag forever; use ONLY CP The 

Wonder Paper and know the satisfaction of dusting, cleaning 
and polishing ALL AT ONCE! 


CP is soft linen-like paper treated with fine polish. It simply grabs 
dirt and dust without scattering. Leaves a rich, even luster on 
any surface and does not harm your hands. 








Let us send you, FREE for a short time, our 
new Book on Paper, giving its hundred uses 
in the home—it will be a revelation to you. 
Also, samples of Household Papers and a 
Miracle Paper Dish Rag, all free. 














KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 
COMPANY 
KALAMAZOO - MICHIGAN 









Christmas Projects 
(Continued from page 339) 


fasten them with Christmas seals. When 
the cake is turned right side up again, 
the almonds, candied cherries, or candied 
pineapple used to decorate, will show. 

These are placed on the fruit cake after 
steaming and before baking, or when 
the baking is practically completed it 
the entire process is carried out in the 
oven, giving the almonds a chance to 
toast without burning. Cocoanut 
sprinkled over the top and allowed to 
brown is less expensive, however it does 
not stay fresh so well. 


Recipes Suitable for Gifts 
These recipes are tamily size, and may 
be made in groups, in unit kitchens, 
with the girls working together, or they 
may be divided in smaller recipes. 


Raisin Bars 
11% cups seedless raisins 
1 cup nuts 
3 eggs 
1 cup sugar 
1% cups flour 
2 teaspoons baking powder 
Y% teaspoon salt 


bo 


teaspoons vanilla 

Chop raisins with nuts. Beat eggs, 
add sugar, raisins, nuts, and flour sifted 
with baking powder and_ salt. Add 
vanilla and beat thoroughly. Pour into 
a shallow greased pan and bake 20 min- 
utes in a moderate oven (350°F.) When 
cool cut in strips and roll in powdered 
sugar. 


Spiced Grape Jelly 

2 cups bottled grape juice 
4 cup vinegar 
4 cups (134 lbs.) sugar 
Y% bottle (% cup) liquid pectin 

Use % cloves, % teaspoon 
combination 
Measure sugar, grape juice, 
vinegar, and spices into large saucepan 
and mix well. Bring to a boil over 
hot fire and at once add liquid pectin 
stirring constantly. Then bring to a full 
rolling boil and boil hard % minute. Re- 
from skim, pour quickly. 
Paraffin hot jelly at once. Makes about 
5 eight-ounce glasses. 


teaspoon 
cinnamon, or any desired 
of spices. 


move fire, 


Cocoanut Apricot Jam 
cups (2 lbs.) prepared fruit 
cups (3 lbs.) sugar 
cup cocoanut, shredded 
bottle fruit pectin 
Add 3% cups water to % pound dried 
apricots, cover and let stand 4 hours or 
overnight. Then simmer, covered, 30 
minutes. Drain fruit, chop or grind, and 
mix with juice. 

Measure sugar, prepared fruit, and 
cocoanut into large kettle. Mix well, 
and bring to a full rolling boil over 
hottest fire. Stir constantly before and 
while boiling. Boil hard 1 minute. Re- 
move from fire and stir in pectin. Skim, 


— ee SO 
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pour quickly. Paraffin hot jam at once. 
Makes about 11 eight-ounce glasses. 
Plum Pudding 


3% cup shortening 
34 cup sugar 


34 cup sour milk 
2 eggs 
1 teaspoon soda 


4 teaspoon salt 
cup seedless raisins 
tb. chopped candied lemon peel 
tb. chopped candied orange peel 
tb. chopped citron 

’% cup chopped nuts 

1% cups flour 


— — 


Heat food chopper in boiling water 
and put raisins through using a medium 
cutter. Cream shortening with sugar, 
add beaten eggs and sour milk. Com- 
bine with fruits and nuts, mix well, then 
add flour sifted with soda and salt. Beat 
thoroughly. Pour into greased molds 
When cold wrap 
Serve re- 


and steam 2 hours. 
in oiled paper or cellophane. 
heated with any pudding sauce. 


Prune Raisin Cake 
cups prunes 
cups sugar 


— 
RENN 


cup shortening 


bdo 


teaspoons grated orange rind 
eggs 

cup milk 

cups flour 

teaspoons baking powder 
teaspoons cinnamon 

teaspoon nutmeg 

teaspoon salt 

1 cup seedless raisins 


do 


— DO 
bade dee 
SEN 


iS 


Boil prunes 10 minues, drain, cool, re- 
and cut prunes in pieces. 
Cream sugar with shortening, add orange 


move pits 


rind, beaten eggs, milk, and mix to- 
gether. Combine with flour sifted with 
baking powder, spices, and salt. Beat 
thoroughly, add prunes, raisins, and 
mix. Bake about 1% hours in a moder- 
ate oven (350° F.). 


Raisin Cookies 


cups brown sugar 
cup shortening 
eggs 
¥Y% cup niilk 
cups whole wheat flour 
cups white flour 
4 teaspoons baking powder 
2 teaspoons cinnamon 
1 teaspoon cloves 
YY teaspoon salt 
2 cups seedless raisins 
1 cup chopped nuts (optional) 


bt — bo 


Cream sugar with shortening, add 
beaten eggs, milk, and mix together. 
Add whole wheat flour, then white flour 
sifted with baking powder, salt, and 
spices. Beat thoroughly, add raisins, 
nuts, and blend well. Drop on greased 
pan and bake about 12 minutes in a 
hot oven (450° F.). 























THE SYMBOL OF 


STANDARD 
PRODUCTS J 





RELIABLE ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 


For sixteen years we have specialized in providing 
Home Economics Educators with reliable illustrative 
materials consisting of educational samples, charts 
or exhibits of high grade products. 

Lesson helps and valuable teaching suggestions are 
also published in the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


which is sent monthly to all Home Economics Edu- 
cators that have enrolled to receive the Service. 
This Service is provided through the cooperation of 
several of the leading manufacturers of the United 
States, to Home Economics Educators who desire 
reliable, illustrative material and authentic data re- 
garding it. 

If you are not receiving this Service write today 
giving your title and the subjects you teach and your 
name will be enrolled without cost or other obliga- 
tions. 


HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
Gerald B. Wadsworth, Director 
FREEPORT, NEW YORK 


The 
Better Homes 


Manual 


Edited by BLANCHE HALBERT 


There is no other one book that contains 
so much needed information about plan- 
ning, building, financing, remodeling, 
finishing, and furnishing a home. 


Advice from leading architects and hous- 
ing specialists make this book both an 
authoritative text and a practical guide. . . 


for teachers of home economics: county 
home demonstration agents; women’s 
clubs; the individual home-maker, and 
all those interested in City Planning and 
community improvement. $3.00 


Sponsored by BETTER HOMES IN AMERICA, INC. 
782 pages 80 illustrations 


The University of Chicago Press 




















Statement of the ownership, management, circulation, etc., re- 
quired by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of Practical Home 
Economics, published monthly at East Strouds burg, Pa., for October 
1, 1931. 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared J. T. Emery, who having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says "that he is the Business 
Manager of Practical Home Economics, and that the following is, 
to the best of his knowledge ard belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, man- 
aging editor and business manager are: Publisher, The Lakeside 
Publishing Co., 468 Fourth Ave., New York City; Editor, Jessie A. 
Knox, 468 Fourth Ave., New York City; Managing Editor, Tessie 
A. Knox, 468 Fourth Ave., New York City; Business Manager, 
J. T. Emery, 468 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


2. That the owners are:—The Lakeside Publishing Co., 468 
Fourth Ave., New York City; J. T. Emery, 468 Fourth Ave., New 
York City; Karl M. Mann, 468 Fourth Ave., New York City; 
Caroline M. Dexter, 468 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so 
state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the 

ks of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or 
in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiants full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and Gallen under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated 


by him. 
J. T. EMERY. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th day of September, 1931. 
(Seal) L. M. FREY, 


Form 3526—Ed. 1924. Notary Public, Bronx County. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1932.) 








E. PRITCHARD 


Packer and Manufacturer of the Finest 


“EDDYS” 


BRAND 


Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves, 
Plum Pudding, Sauces, 
Table Delicacies 


and 


PRIDE OF THE FARM 
TOMATO CATSUP 


331 Spring Street, New York City 


Bridgeton New Jersey 
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Tables of 
Food Values 


3y Alice V. 
Instructor of Nutrition 
Education, State Teachers’ 
Santa Barbara, California 


Bradley, Supervisor and 
and Health 
College, 


OR dietitians, nutritionists, nurses 

and students. Part I contains 
twenty-four tables showing food value 
of average servings; Part II contains 
twenty-four similar tables showing 
food value of 100-gram_ portions. 
Tables include measure of the food; 
its weight in 100-gram_ portions; 
weight of fat, carbohydrate, and pro- 
tein; caloric value; vitamin content; 
mineral content in grams and “shares” ; 
bulk; and reaction of the food. 


All the essential data needed for 
calculating the nutritive value of each 
food is in one table. This makes diet 
making easy. It is the first time this 
scientific information has been pre- 
sented in a single volume. Authentic, 
inclusive and practical. Approved by 
American Dietetic Association. 


Price, $2.00, postpaid 
Tue MANuatL Arts Press 


Peoria, Illinois 
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THANKSGIVING MONTH 


and the whole of America gives thanks 
for 


ATLANTIC CITY 

and its benefits not only of health and 

recreation but because of 

THE CHELSEA 

which dispenses hospitality in the warm 

hearted way that characterized hotels “in 

the good old days.” 

THE CHELSEA 

On the Boardwalk—10-Story Fireproof 
Addition 
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Family Relations Courses 
(Continued from page 337) 


interactions from parents as well as the 
pupils are involved and must have con- 


sideration, A very small percentage of 
the adults of the world are suf- 
ficiently well-balanced, sufficiently 


healthy-minded, sufficiently supplied with 
variety of experience and information to 
make a course in family relations a vital, 
compelling experience for boys and girls 
and their parents. 

Might we say that a course in family 
1elations in high schools will in its na- 
ture be not assigned to any particular 
department or to any single person on 
the faculty, but that it should be a course 
of sufficient length and carrying sufficient 
credit to involve each of the individuals 
on the faculty who would be able to make 
a desirable contribution to it. This would, 
of course, call for submergence of de- 
partmental and individual for 
power and a sincere recognition of the 


desires 


complexity, delicacy and importance of 
the task. 

‘see 
xzrade 
tions is offered depends upon the charac- 
ter of the community in which the work 


that the 
in which courses in family rela- 


second hypothesis is 


is being done. 

There are communities in which such 
work 
in the 6th grades. 
should not be confined to any one grade 
but kind of curriculum in 
family relations rather than a course in 
It is a matter of more 


should receive its main emphasis 
In my judgment it 


shx vuld be a 


family relations. 
cr less humorous fact that the exponent 

y subject offered in any school 
could defend the that 
ject, taught as it should be taught, would 
education. I cannot 


of every 


thesis that sub- 


afford a_ liberal 
forego the opportunity to suggest that 
family relations, taught as it shouid be, 
would include the most vital phases of 
all that is now offered in high schoois: 
that it is directly or indirectly affected 
by all that is offered. 

This brings us to the last question, 
“What the content of the 
courses?” 

Surely it should 


should be 


provide a basis for 
interpretation along 
of experience which 


understanding and 
the following lines 
is involved in family life on whatever 
level: 

1. “Method of 
relationships and of 


study of problems of 
human individual 
adjustmeut. 

2. “Biological basis of human nature”; 
what comes the world with every 
normal human; how this material is 
modified; how it grows and develops; 
how it is prevented from growth and de- 
velopment; what are the right conditions 
for growth and development? 

3. Typical problems of conduct. What 
science has contributed to better under- 


into 


standing of all expressions of fear, imagi- 
nation, play, work, moral development, 
etc. 

4. Reconstruction of morale in human 
beings; outcomes of two much experi- 
ence with defeat, with thwarting. De- 
linquence; its costs of all kinds. Educa- 
tion as opposed to punishment, legisla- 
Special defects; 
Special abili- 


tion or preachments. 
their care and treatment. 
ties and their development. 

5. How both parents may so organize 
family life to make it yield the controls 
and the freedoms which the best and 
wisest thought has conceived. Building 
and equipping homes suited to the needs 
of both adults and children. Time bud- 
gets; feeding, clothing and maintaining 
the health of a family. 

6. What every self directed man and 
woman must know of economic princi- 
ples in order to be an effective parent— 
problems of production and distribution; 
chain stores; mail order houses; business 
mergers; investments, taxation and com- 
merce. 

7. What every parent needs to know 
about social organization and control; 
organized, tax supported education; com- 
munity recreation and amusements; care 
of delinquent and defective humans from 
the community standpoint; agencies for 
child welfare; community chests; elec- 
tions to public offices. 

8. Mental health; parents the key per- 
sons; parenthood as the greatest human 
adventure requiring extensive prepara- 
tion; continued study; family councils; 
critical estimate of typical parental atti- 
tudes and practices. 

This brief survey indicates what seems 
essential to a course looking to creditable 
discharge of parental duties and oppor- 
tunities. “For every child such teaching 
and training as will prepare him for suc- 
home-making, and 
parents 


parenthood, 
citizenship; and for 


cessful 
rights of 
supplementary training to fit them to 
deal wisely with problems of parent- 


hood.” 


Home Efficiency 
Chart 

The Department of Agriculture, Bureau 
of Home Economics, in Washington has 
worked out an efficiency chart for home- 
makers. This chart points out that dish- 
washing should take 20 minutes; making 
a bed, 3 minutes; cleaning living room 
and dining room, 26 minutes; straighten- 
ing the minutes; family 
washing minutes ; 
family ironing for five, 3 hours, and the 
baby’s bath, 16 minutes. 

Efficiency in housework, says the dé 
partment, consists in having a plan 0 
work, applying one’s energy with a mini 
mum -expenditure of effort or motion 
speeding up routine tasks that are con- 
stantly repeated, and spending money 
enough to get labor-saving equipment. 


bedrooms, 20 
for five, 2 hours 45 
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ALL THE 





MAGAZINES 
YOU NEED 


For so Much Less Money! 


ENERAL as well as professional magazines are 
required to keep minds active, youthful, flexible. 


subscriptions—particularly at a saving. Listed below 
you will find some bargains we have contrived for 


Since the list you wish to read regularly assumes you. These low prices apply to renewals as well as 


considerable proportions, we believe that you will 


welcome relief from the tiresome details of ordering printed below. 


ECONOMICS 
HYGEIA 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE } 


; os 
PRACTICAL HOME ‘ 
ECONOMICS \ $3.75 


$5.90 


PRACTICAL HOME 
L 
f 
| Value $7.00 


INSTRUCTOR J Value $4.00 

PRACTICAL HOME >) 
ECONOMICS : 

DELINEATOR | $3.15 


BETTER HOMES & value $3.6) 
GARDENS eames 





PRACTICAL HOME _ ) 

ECONOMICS | $3.90 
AMERICAN COOKERY f yaiue $4.50 
McCALL’S 


PRACTICAL HOME) 
ECONOMICS | 84.65 

WOMAN’S HOME . $4.65 
COMPANION Value $5.00 

COLLIER’S | 


PRACTICAL HOME) . 
ECONOMICS | $4.75 

SCHOOL ARTS Pe, tind 
MAGAZINE sie 


new subscriptions. 





When ordering, use the coupon 


PRACTICAL HOME 
ECONOMICS 

PICTORIAL REVIEW $3.50 

PICTORIAL REVIEW Value $4.00 
FASHION 
QUARTERLY 


PRACTICAL HOME 
ECONOMICS 


COSMOPOLITAN \ $5.40 
GOOD | Value $7.00 
HOUSEKEEPING 





MAKE UP YOUR OWN CLUB OR ADD ANY OF THESE TO YOUR LIST 


American Cookery $1.40 
American Home 1.00 
American Magazine 2.50 | Forum 





Asia 3.50 | Golden Book 

3.75 | Good Housekeeping 
| Harper’s Bazaar 

Gardens .50 | Harper’s Magazine 

2.50 | House & Garden 


Atlantic Monthly 
Better Homes & 


Child Life 





Collier’s Weekly 1.75 | Hygeia 
Correct English 2.25 | Instructor 
Cosmopolitan 2.25 | Junior Home 


Current History 
Delineator 


2.75 | Practical Home 
1.85| Economics 
2.00 | Reader’s Digest 


$2.75 | Journal of Home | Review of Reviews $2.50 
er Economics $3.00 | Saturday Evening Post 2.00 
2'50 | Ladies’ Home Journal 1.00) School Arts " 2.85 
250| MecCall’s Magazine 1.00 | Scribner’s 3.50 
4.00 Parents’ Magazine 1.75 | Time 5.00 
3.50 | Pathfinder .85 | Vanity Fair 2.75 
2.75 | Pictorial Review 1.00 | Vogue 5.50 


Woman’s Home 
1.90} Companion 1.00 
3.00 | World’s Work 3.50 











— CONVENIENT ORDER BLANK —- 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Please send for one year the magazines listed below. 


MAGAZINES DESIRED 


468 FOURTH AVENUE 





y NEW YORK CITY 


I enclose payment in full $....... 


SEND TO 
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Educational Helps tor Home Economics Teachers 


Below are listed booklets and other helps to home economics teachers. 
Send your request direct to the manufacturer, mentioning 
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Singer Educational 
Publications 
(furnished free to all teachers) 


Teachers’ Text Books 
Form 1876—Machine Sewing. 
Form 1917—Short Cuts to Home Sewing. 
Form 1945—How to Make Dresses. 
(Price 10c to pupils.) 

Form 1976—How to Make Children’s 

Clothes. (Price 10c to pupils.) 
Form 2013—How to Make Draperies. 
Form E. D. 68—Test Chart—No. 

Machine Head. 


For Students 
Form 1689—A Manual of Family Sew- 
ing Machines. 
Form E. D. 61—Stitching Charts for 
Practice Work. 
Also Wall Charts showing stitching 
mechanism of various machines. 


Singer Service to Schools 
Includes an intensive course in prac- 
tical machine operation and adjustment 
for sewing teachers, with free materials 
for practice work. Also demonstration 
lessons for sewing classes at completion 
of intensive teachers’ course. 
Full information upon request to 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 
Educational Department 
149 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 


For Cookery Classes 


The ‘‘Manual of Cookery” has 12 sec- 
tions, each devoted to a particular phase 
of cooking. It outlines fundamental 
cooking principles and is written in a 
style which makes it an excellent text- 
book for cookery classes. One manual, 
for instance, contains a number of 
recipes suitable for wholesome school 
luncheons. 

A copy of the Manual will be sent free 
to any teacher of Home Economics. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Educational Dept.—PH-1131 
Gwynne Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Food Economy 


Contains the most practical and helpful 
lessons in meal improvement and the 
saving of food money. Leading colleges 
are using this booklet in class work. 
We furnish it free in any quantity re- 
quired. Ask for sample first. 


KNOX GELATINE 


111 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 





“The Story of Coffee’ 


An illustrated booklet telling of the his- 
tory, growth and use of coffee, especially 


prepared for students of home economics. 
Write for free copy to 


BUREAU OF 
COFFEE INFORMATION 
51 West 45th Street 


New York City 


A Series of Lesson Plans 
Valuable to both teachers and students. 
Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course and Lesson Plans. Learn 
about baking and from Davis Baking 
Powder, what a good baking powder 
really is. 

Home Economics Department 

R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 
38 Jackson Street Hoboken, N. J. 








“COTTON—Commodity 

of a Thousand Uses” 
Fascinating, practical booklet on_ this 
important material. Subjects: Use; 
Planting; Care; Processes of Manufac- 
ture; Secret of Tensile Strength; Why 
Some Cloth Goods Feel Hard, Others 
Soft; Cloth Value Revealed; How to 
Select Unbleached Cloths; Dyeing; 
Proper Dyeing Versus *‘Short Cut Meth 
ods’; Rayon, etc. Illustrated. Free up- 
on request. 

Educational Department 
WARREN FEATHERBONE CO. 
811 Warren Square 
Three Oaks Michigan 





Sunkist Food Bulletins 


A series of six lesson leaflets furnished 
in quantity for class distribution to 
home economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 
A diet booklet, ‘Telling Fortunes with 
Foods,” will also be sent. 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C, 
Los Angeles California 





“Food Value of the Banana” 


Illustrated 


A 24-page booklet presenting this sub- 
ject in text and tables, on authority of 
leading dietitians. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


4 
Research Dept., 1 Federal Street 
Boston Massachusetts 








PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE 


An interesting collection of eighteen plays of various lengths written 
for Home Economics classes for demonstration and exhibition purposes. 


INCLUDED ARE: 


How It All Began 
Pageant of the Home. 


The Awakening of Amy Brant 


Ethel Sunderland 


Mary M. Buckley 


Take Our Advice 
Food Fairies’ Party 
A Day in Happytown 


Florence Harris 
Edna Schaeffer 


Elizabeth Lewis 


Attractive board binding. .144 pages 52 x 8. $1.50, including postage. 








Practical Home Economics 


ORDER BLANK 


468 Fourth Avenue 


New York City 


Enclosed please find ............... for which send 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS for ...... years. 
One year $2.00 


Two years $3.00 


PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE .......200++0sCODMs 


$1.50 per copy 








PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 











